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Prick 6p 


For the holidays, the following 


new list is one of unqualified good reading 


INTERVAL ASHORE 
by Horton Giddy 


‘One of the most exciting adventure-stories that 
I have read for some time. The scrap of love- 
story makes a moving and pathetic addition to 
the central theme.’ 

PETER QUENNELL in the NEW STATESMAN 
‘The excitement is intense.’ 

V.S. PRITCHETT in the SPECTATOR 

‘A love-story of almost unbearable poignancy.’ 


CECIL DAY LEWIS in the TELEGRAPII 
7s. Od. net 


THE HILL 
by Eleanor Green 
Occasionally a fresh and important new talent 


breaks through the hardened soil of contemporary 
literature. Such a talent is Eleanor Green's. 


‘Recalls “The Waves” of Virginia Woolf and 
the works of Miss Dorothy Richardson.’ 
THE. MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 5s. net 


LYFE WINGS OVER EUROPE: | by 
Wyndham Lewis, author of ‘Time and Western 
Man,’ ‘Paleface,’ etc. 

‘The book is a very notable piece of work, and 
in its central themes solid and substantial.’ 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 
7s. Od. net 


VOYAGE TO GALAPAGOS: © by 
William A. Robinson, author of ‘Deep Water 
and Shoal.’ 


‘An altogether delightful book.’ THE SPECTATOR 


Ss. Od net 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY 





GUEST OF REALITY 
by Par Lagerkvist 

Par Lagerkvist is recognised as a master in 
Sweden, and has already attracted attention in 
England. This volume of three stories forms a 
consistent whole, and makes some of the best 
of his prose accessible to English readers. 
Scandinavia has given no more individual and 
stimulating contribution to modern European 
literature than the work of Lagerkvist, and his full 
introduction to English readers is overdue—and 
welcome. 7s. Od. net 


THINK OF THE EARTH 

by Bertram Brooker 

A mysterious story, but not a ‘mystery °—a 
‘murder’ story without a murder, but with finally 
a character to fit the part of symbolic atonement. 


A story which, for all its strong spiritual atmos- 
phere, is filled with uncommon dramatic suspense. 


7s. Od. net 


THE CARDINAL DICTATOR: A 
Portrait of Richelieu by Auguste Bailly, trans- 
lated by Hamish Miles. 

‘Modern historical biography has no better ex- 


Till OBSERVER 


t5:. net 


ponent than M. Bailly.’ 


NORTH AUSTRALIA: by C. Price 
Conigrave. A detailed and living survey of this 
territory, its topography, history and peculiar 
problems. The author has spent fifteen years in 
the administrative service of this area. tos. 6a. act 


BEDIEORD SQUARE LONDON 
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yh in tho Land of 
j / Pixies s Fairy Lore 


The astonishing profusion of quaint tales and legends 
which are ever associated with South Wales are only 
rivalled by the diversity of attractions which this part of 
the Principality offers to the modern holiday-maker. 


Whether you go to call up the ghosts of the 
Round Table, where Arthur “ held court at old Caerleon- 
upon-Usk,” or to steep your soul in the loveliness of the 
“ Garden of Wales,” you will find the perfect answer to that 
perennial query “ Where shall we go ?”—in South Wales ! 


BEFORE YOU CO 
Obtain this book :—‘* HOLIDAY HAUNTS” 1936, 
containing Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 


HOW YOU CET THERE. WHEN YOU CET THERE 
“Monthly Return’’ Cheap 1st and 3rd Class 
Tickets (1d. a mile 3rd, Weekly Holiday Season 
tid. a mile 1st class) Tickets will enable you to 
issued from nearly all see the best of this lovely 
stations. - district. 


All information will gladly be supplied by the Supt. of the Line, Great 
Western Railway, Paddington Station, W.2, or can be obtained at any 
Railway Station, or the usual Tourist Agencies. 
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You may travel by any of the following steamship routes : — Dan 
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FISHGUARD - CORK 
Guides and particulars of Holiday and Tourist Fares from any LMS or G. W. Station, — 
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{ 
LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY, EUSTON STATION, LONDON ~~ 
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ASSOCIATION, O'CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN. 
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NEWS OF 


HE, Government policy on sanctions will have been 
announced before these words appear. Everyone 
knows what the decision is, but not the grounds on which 
it is based, or how far it goes. The inspiring policy of last 
September—* the collective maintenance of the Covenant 
in its entirety, and, particularly, steady and _ collective 
resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression ”—-has 
gone by the board, and the authors of the most flagrant 
act of unprovoked aggression of modern times are to be 
left to the enjoyment of their spoils. Mr. Eden will 
make the best case he can for that decision, The vital 
juestion now is the Government’s attitude to the League 
inthe future. Some reconsideration there must be in the 
light of past events, and all wisdom points to the strength- 
ening of military pledges under regional agreements 
within the general orbit of the League, coupled with a 
reaflirmation and development of economic and financial 
sanctions, to be applied relentlessly by all League members 
against any declared aggressor anywhere. On that basis 
the League might not only survive, but in some regions 
at any rate prove increasingly effective. But there is an 
undisguised tendency, both inside the Cabinet and out- 
side, to whittle away sanctions, economic no less than 
military, altogether. That must be vigilantly watched 
and vigorously resisted. For that way lies the destruction 
of all hopes of the building up of an international order 
collectively guaranteed. 


* * * * 


Dr. Schacht on Tour 

The tour which Dr. Schacht, as President of the 
Reichsbank, has been taking through Austria and the 
Balkan States, has greatly advanced Germany's economic 
penetration of South-Eastern Europe. Germany has 
inereased her imports from the Danubian and Balkan 
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countries and refused payment except in blocked marks ; 
the frozen credits thus created can only be liquidated 
by an increase in Germany’s exports to the countries 
concerned, Dr. Schacht, in Vienna, Belgrade, Athens, 
and Sofia, has been concerned to arrange for such an 
increase, Germany is prepared to make large purchases 
of agricultural produce from these countries, and pay 
in heavy manufactured goods, and Dr. Schacht envisages 
a closed economic bloc, dependent on Germany, operating 
by barter and not money exchanges; investment will 
be under State direction; the foundation of such a 
bloc, and the mark, * the gold currency without gold,” 
will be a model for the future of the world’s commerce. 
Such a development will inevitably cut off the Balkan 
States from their old allies and customers, and the 
growing economic dependence of Jugoslavia on Germany 
may seriously weaken the Little Entente. It is important, 
and dangerous, that Germany’s exports will take the 
form of armaments; to Greece she has offered guns, 
aeroplanes and destroyers, and Dr. Schacht is hoping to 
secure contracts in Turkey for the refortification of the 
Dardanelles. 
* * * * 


Strikes in Belgium 

It is interesting to compare the course of the strikes 
in France with their development in Belgium. M. Blum’s 
Government did not conceal its sympathy with the 
strikers or interfere with their * stay-in” tacties; and 
the policy of giving legislative effect to their demands 
appears, so far at least, to have been successful. The 
Belgian strikers, now about 250,000 in number, have 
undoubtedly been encouraged by the French example ; 
they demand the 40-hour week, minimum wages, annual 
holidays, and a general increase of 10 per cent. mn wages. 
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M. Van Zeeland’s new Government, although it has 
a considerable programme of social reform and is partly 
composed of Socialists, at first showed signs of resisting 
the strikers’ demands, but an agreement tentatively 
reached on Wednesday conceded practically all that 
had been asked for, including the recognition of trade 
unions. There had before that been serious disorders 
among the miners at Liége, and M. Dégrelle, the Rexist 
leader, did his best to stimulate the strikers and make 


things hot for the Government. The outlook is now better. 
* * * * 


Manoeuvring in China 

Although the forces of North and South have advanced 
to within 30 or 40 miles of each other, the “ war” in 
China still remains diplomatic. Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
have now occupied strong positions in the South of 
Hunan and Kiangsi, while the Kwangsi and Kwantung 
armies are on the defensive. Indeed, it is possible that 
Chiang will take advantage of his position to attack 
and restore his authority in Kwangsi: certainly the 
feverish mobilisation reported in Kiangsi gives the 
impression that an attack is feared. But the Nanking 
Government’s troops are in a position to wait until an 
attempt at compromise and discussion has been made. 
The threat from Canton has more subtle dangers than 
those of war ; for its anti-Japanese agitation is an attempt 
to arouse into opposition three of Chiang’s own supporters 
who disapprove of his lack of resistance to the Japanese. 
An opportunity for conciliation exists im the Plenary 
session of the Kuomintang Central Executive Committee 
which takes place on June 10th; the South-Western 
Provinces have been invited to send their representatives, 
and Chiang, whose political position seems less strong 
than his military one, may be glad of the chance to reach 
a compromise if it does not involve too great concessions 
to Canton. 

* * * * 

The Danzig Disorders 

The disturbances of the past few days in Danzig are 
sinister. There appears to be no doubt that the 
aggressors were the Nazis, who are in a state of permanent 
anger at their failure, at the last elections, to secure a 
majority sufficient to enable them to carry a motion for 
the revision of the constitution of the Free City. An 
article in another column from a writer who has recently 
been in Danzig throws an alarming light on the methods 
of terrorism whereby the Nazis, in that city as elsewhere, 
are trying to retain the domination which they might 
-asily lose if the electors dared to cast their votes freely. 
The worst aspect of the situation is the intimate relation 
maintained between the local Nazis at Danzig and the 
National Socialist Party in Germany. The Danzig 
Nazis are led by a German organiser, and the Chief of 
Staff of the Nazi Storm Troops in Germany attended 
the funeral of the Nazi Danziger who was killed in the 
fracas of last Friday. Though the Danzig constitution 
and the relations between the Free City and Poland are 
under the protection of the League of Nations the 
League’s powers in Danzig are strictly limited. The 
sound course would be for the League to despatch a small 
international force to keep order in Danzig, as it did in 
the Saar, but for that Danzig’s assent is needed. 

* * * * 

President and Bonus 

Mr. Roosevelt will be renominated by the Democratic 
party convention openmg in Baltimore on Tuesday. 
The assembly has been preceded by an astonishing 
event, which is certainly, as the earlier Roosevelt would 
have said, “ American and nothing else.” On June 15th 
the Veterans’ Bonus was paid in a single operation by 
registered mail to 38,500,000 ex-soldiers. The total 
amount is roughly £380,000,000, released by the Treasury 








in the shape of U.S. bonds, averaging £110 per reg 
They can be either cashed or retained im the form of , 
3 per cent. investment. The distribution was a Picturesque 
and exciting affair, bringing elation to households all ioe 
the country. The largesse has gone to hundred of 
thousands of ‘S veterans’? who never went nearer tg 
Europe than their training-camps, but the aim has 
been to give preference to men with a record jn action 
A long struggle by the American Legion is thus rewarded 
against the. will of three successive Presidents, Mr. 
Hoover was stern in refusal, while Mr. Roosevelt ua 
persuasive in his appeal for moderation. The probable 
effect of this unique variant of Huey Long’s Share-oy. 
Wealth principle upon Mr. Roosevelt’s electoral chaneg 
makes a new question in the campaign. 
* * * * 


Pent, 


Landon v. Roosevelt 

Although when choosing Mr. Landon as they 
presidential candidate the Republicans had little mop 
hope of victory in November than when they ran Mp 
Hoover in 1932, they may expect to find that the Governg 
of Kansas will be able to organise a vigorous Campaign, 
He must make his own platform, and it will have to be 
more progressive than the colourless document pit 
together at Cleveland. His new party manager promises 
action. The young Republicans, heartened by the 
brushing aside of the Old Guard, are prepared to work 
with a will, and a tremendous effort will be made towards 
the creation of a legendary “ Kansas Coolidge”: plain 
American, honest son of the prairies—that is, a Main 
Street antithesis of Franklin Roosevelt. But Mr. Landon 
will not be able to denounce the New Deal, since his 
own programme so closely resembles it. The attack 
will be upon Rooseveltian waste and reckless experiment, 
backed by the old claim that the Republicans alone can 
govern. 

X* * * * 

The 40-Hour Week 

Consistently and unanimously the delegates of the 
British Government and employers at the International 
Labour Conference have opposed, at every step, the 
drawing up of a draft convention for establishing a 
40-hour week in the textile industry. When the Com- 
mittee set up to discuss the problem voted that the 
convention should be during the _ present 
conference, the British employers’ delegate announced 
that the employers’ group would take no further part 
in the discussions. On Tuesday, when the Committee 
adopted the text of a draft convention, our Government's 
delegate, together with those of Hungary and Venezuela, 
abstained from voting; the delegates of the United 
States. Belgium, Denmark, France and Spain supported 
the convention. It may be admitted at once that there 
are arguments against the convention; chief among 
them the difficulty of putting it ito practical operation, 
But it is a little disappointing to find our Government’ 
delegate united, at every opportunity, with the delegates 
of the most undeveloped countries and of the employers 
in opposing a convention whose adoption is in itself a 
sign of progress. At Geneva we have contributed little 
to that advance, small as it is; in marked contrast 
with our attitude has been that of the United States 
representatives—though whether, in view of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the United States could 
give effect to the convention at all is highly doubtful. 

* * * * 

The Budget Leakage: The Epilogue 

The Budget Leakage debate in the House of Conimons 
last Thursday was painful but dignified. It was impossible 
not to sympathise with Mr. Thomas, who felt his position 
acutely, or to deny the justice of Sir Alfred Butt’s protest 
that he was condemned, in spite of his strenuous assevera 
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tions of innocence, by a tribunal relieved from the The Week in Parliament 
essity of observing the ordinary rules of evidence, and Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: There 


nec : » " . . 
was refused all right of appeal. That, of course, applies 


equally to Mr. Thomas, and however strong the publie’s 
conviction of the guilt of the two men may be it can leave 
no one happy that the career of a public man should 
be ended at a stroke through the denial to him of the 
rights of self-defence which the procedure of the 
established Courts offers to the humblest citizen. That 
mistake must not be made again—if there ever is an 
again, ‘Two pieces of salvage from a miserable business 
are tlie intimetion of the Attorney-General that he is 
considering hew a loophole in the Official Secrets Act 
can be stopped up, and of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he has reasw:. to hope that Lloyd’s underwriters will 
in future refuse all Budget insurance business during a 
brief period in: ediately preceding the introduction of 
the Budget. As to the Budget Tribunal report the 
House of Commons accepted it unanimously, and there 
that particular matter ends. 

* * * * 

Relief of the Uninsured 

The report of the Unemployment Assistance Board 
on the first twelve months of its administration shows 
once again the necessity for the new regulations which 
the Government has delayed so long in promulgating. 
The Unemployment Assistance (Temporary Provisions) 
Act of February last year, under which the Board has 
had to operate, was hastily substituted for the regulations 
originally drawn up, as a result of the indignation they 
had aroused; it provided that recipients of unemploy- 
ment assistance should receive relief at the rate fixed by 
local authorities or the rate fixed by the Board, whichever 
was the higher. The result has been to increase rather 
than decrease the anomalies of the former system of 
transitional benefit, which the Board and the regulations 
were meant to prevent. The Report shows that large 
differences in rates of assistance exist, not merely between 
widely separated districts but between neighbouring 
areas in the same district ; a man moving house may 


lose 12s. a week in assistance benefit. It is further 
estimated that about a half of the families whose 
members receive assistance possess resources which 


amount in all to £24,000,000 a vear. The new regulations 
may be expected to remove the anomalies now existing 
by a process of levelling down. In this case a repetition 
of last year’s outery may be looked for. 

* * * * 


Defaulting Incumbents 

The Church Assembly has succeeded in getting the 
Ecclesiastical Duties Measure, dealing with proceedings 
against incumbents charged with “ misbehaviour,” away 
to a committee. Since there 130 amendments 
on the paper that is just as well. The trouble is that 
while everyone is agreed as to the object to be attained 
there is a vast diversity of view regarding the way to 
attain it. The object was adequately defined by Major 
J. B. W. Pennyman as action against a clergyman 
charged with inadequate performance of duty, neglect 
of duty, conduct prejudicial to the spiritual welfare 
of the parish or conduct unbecoming a clergyman, but 
as to the part to be played in the proceedings by a 
panel of brother clergy, the Archdeacon, the Bishop, 
ecclesiastical lawyers, there were almost as many views 
as speakers. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
described the measure as waterlogged (whatever that 
precisely means in such a context) urged with reason 
the case for simplification. It is to be hoped that the 
committee which now takes the measure in hand _ will 
heed his words. The measure is badly needed, but if 
the machinery set up is over-elaborate it will never be 
Set in motion, 


were 


is no reason to believe that the decision to abandon 
sanctions will create anything in the nature of a Par- 
liamentary crisis. All the sensational stories of Cabinet 
splits and threatened resignations can be discounted. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, though his speech was regarded 
as a serious constitutional impropriety, was not in fact 
saying anything with which Mr. Eden would disagree. 
He was merely making a premature and unauthorised 
announcement by inference of decisions that had already 
heen reached. Several of the younger Members of the 
Cabinet were most reluctant to accept a withdrawal of 
sanctions, but they were handicapped in their opposition 
by the fact that it was extremely difficult to argue 
that any useful purpose would be served by their con- 
tinuance. Their difficulty is shared by the back bench 
supporters of the Government. The staunchest League 
enthusiasts have been putting to themselves the question, 
What can we hope to get by maintaining the sanctions 
front? and are unable to give a satisfactory answer. 
I do not believe that the Labour and Liberal Opposition 
will be able to make much party capital out of the position, 
Though the electors are concerned at the situation, 
the agitation is nothing like as fierce or as widespread 
as it was on the Hoare-Laval issue last December. 
* * * . 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been rather 
stubborn and unyielding this week in his attitude to 
amendments to the Finance Bill. The amendment for 
instance which would extend the income-tax allowance 
for a child at school to a child apprenticed to a trade 
or profession was one that he might well have accepted. 
His arguments that it might lead to other concessions, 
and that the relief to parents would not amount to more 
than five pounds a year, were very unconvincing. He 
might too have given more sympathetic consideration 
to the new clause which was designed to end the anomaly 
by which a man is compelled to contribute under the 
Means Test to the maintenance of members of his family 
and yet is given no income-tax allowance for these 
dependent relatives. Apart from any other considerations 
debates on the Finance Bill are likely to become very 
dead affairs if the Chancellor refuses to make any con- 
cession, however small, which would necessitate a minor 
adjustment of taxation. 

» * * * 


There was general concern at the statement of the 
Prime Minister in answer to a question on Monday 
that 35 per cent. of the men desirous of joining the 
army in England, Scotland, and Wales were rejected on 
medical grounds. Lady Astor used the opportunity to 
put forward a plea for the extension of Nursery Schools 
and made the very pertinent point that “ children who 
attend open-air Nursery Schools are five pounds heavier 
and half an inch taller than those who do not.” The 
subject of public health came up again in a question 
by Mr. Lennox Boyd on the subject of nutrition. It was 
clear from the barrage of supplementaries to the Minister 
of Health that followed, several of them from young 
Conservatives, that improved nutrition will be made 
a big issue which the Government cannot evade. 

* * * * 

Back bench Labour members were in a very truculent 
and irresponsible mood on Wednesday afternoon at 
question time. Perhaps the most foolish point was that 
raised by Mr. Ellis Smith who fiercely criticised the 
recent meeting at a private house of Sir Edward Ellington 
and Herr von Ribbentrop. He was not in the least 
mollified by the statement of the Prime Minister that 
he thought that “in the present state of Europe all 
these social and friendly meetings are very desirable,” 
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SANCTIONS AND AFTER 


DECISION by the Cabinet to advocate at 
Geneva the abandonment of economic sanc- 
tions against Italy may be taken as certain, for other 
and better reasons than Mr. Chamberlain’s indefen- 
sible indiscretions in his speech to the 1900 Club last 
week. It is a decision of the utmost gravity, as 
Ministers, to do them justice, have no doubt recog- 
nised, and of the most questionable wisdom. No 
one would desire persistence in a costly and dangerous 
policy for the mere academic vindication of an ideal, 
or as a definitely punitive measure, but there is still 
good reason to believe that resolute pressure applied 
loyally by countries like Britain, France and Russia 
and the Little Entente Powers would compel Italy 
to accept in Abyssinia a settlement very different 
from the naked annexation in which her naked 
aggression has culminated. For this country to draw 
back in such circumstances would be sheer treachery. 
But the pressure would have to be resolute, and 
sustained perhaps for another twelve months or more, 
and its application would have to be loyal beyond 
suspicion. How far that could be counted on is to 
some extent a matter of opinion and to some extent 
of fairly aecurate knowledge. The Cabinet must be 
assumed to know what the still undeclared policy of 
the new French Government really is. Unless 
M. Blum is prepared to take a very diiferent line 
from M. Laval or M. Flandin—reports regarding that 
are all unauthorised and largely contradictory-— 
sanctions are likely to be more irritant than coercive. 
On that point authoritative voices in France are 
silent, but if it is true—Mr. Eden must know perfectly 
well whether it is or not--that France would follow 
us in any intensification of sanctions we might pro- 
pose, then responsibility for the breakdown of sanc- 
tions must be laid primarily at the door of the British 
Cabinet. 

To the sense of humiliation which such a failure of 
League action imposes in itself is added the conscious- 
ness that Ethiopia has suffered a far worse fate than 
if its Emperor had hesitated to rely on the word of 
States which claim to be the leaders of Western 
civilisation. They pledged themselves to defend him, 
they could have defended him, they defaulted on 
the plea that the cost would be too high. That may 
yet prove a disastrously false calculation. There is 
pregnant truth in General Hertzog’s assertion that 
“were all the Great Powers whose influence really counts to 
fulfil their cbligatiors and say that they are prepared to make 
the necessary sacrifices for world peace, there might be a war 
—but it will be a war with one nation only. If they do not 
do so there will be war— and it will not be with one nation.” 
And circumstances may all too easily be conceived in 
which both France and Britain would be profoundly 
thankful to know that they could rely on the Covenant 
pledges of other members of the League. That can no 
longer be. Faith in Covenant pledges has little better 
basis today than faith in an Italian signature. The task 
of League members now is to save what can be saved 
from the ruins and then to set about building up the 
fabric of international order afresh. That is a two- 
fold enterprise. If sanctions are to be abandoned as 
no longer calculated to achieve their purpose, there 
must be no tacit exoneration of Italy. Signor 


Mussolini is characteristically preparing to indicate 
on what terms he will consent to co-operate with 
League States. It will not suffice, it appears, for sano. 
tions to be dropped; there must be a recantation 
of the suggestion that Italy was an aggressor. And 
then, no doubt, will come feelers for a loan with which 
to develop conquered Abyssinia, for the benefit of 
a quarter or half a million soldier-settlers, If the 
League is to survive at all, it must bind its members 
formally to refuse all recognition of the Italian rape, 
and prohibit all financial assistance of any kind to 
the victorious aggressor. Whether Italy is definitely 
expelled from the League or not, it is clearly intoler- 
able that an Italian delegate should return ‘to the 
Council-table to help in administering a Covenant 
which Italy has wantonly violated. 

But there is a more distant future than that to 
contemplate. How, if at all, can collective action 
against aggression be made a reality once more? 
That question is better put in London than in 
Geneva, for the essential issue is what in the last 
resort the average Englishman or Scotsman is 
prepared to fight for. It was onee believed that 
he would fight, in conjunction with th~ mass of 
States, for the principles embodied in the Covenant, 
which, if they were effectively applied, would make 
protracted war impossible. That can no _ longer 
be assumed. The more hideous war is realised to 
be, the more reluctant every civilised man becomes 
to see his country involved in it except in some 
cause so Overwhelming in its challenge that there 
can be no evasion. The question to be answered 
is what such causes are. So far as this country is 
concerned one answer on which there will be all 
but unanimous agreement is—the defence of our 
native shores. And that answer is given in the 
consciousress that, in Mr. Baldwin’s words, for 
defence purposes “our frontier is on the Rhine.” 
The value of the Locarno system for Western Europe 
has not been disproved. It rests on sound assump- 
tions. Germany must not move westward. France 
must not move eastward. The integrity of Belgium 
(and Holland) must be maintained. In defence of 
those principles this country would use military 
force again as it used it in 1914. That kind of 
regional agreement within the League and _ subject 
to the operation of the Covenant will be more than 
ever the starting-point of British policy. 





From such a starting-point how far will it proceed ? 
To agree that military obligations must be incurred 
and must be honoured within a given area by no 
means involves a specific renunciation of military 
action under the Covenant outside that area. That 
must be as circumstances dictate. It is essential 
in any event that in the case of any war anywhere 
ezonomic sanctions against the aggressor shall be 
universally applied, much more swiftly and more 
drastically than they were in the case of Ethiopia, 
even in the knowledge that the aggressor might 
treat them as a casus belli against the participants. 
We ourselves should be in urgent need of such 
support from other members of the League if we were 
ever involved in a war in Western Europe. But 
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the unlimited military obligations implicit in the 
Covenant as it stands go clearly beyond. what. the 
nations are willing to endorse. Regional military 
obligations coupled with the pledge of universal 
economic pressure through the League represents 
the commitments for which the world today is 
rady. That is an unhappy conclusion, for regional 
ets, however genuinely defensive and however 
scrupulously consistent with the principles of the 
Covenant, will inevitably beget countei-pacts, with 
the suspicions and competitions in armaments which 
they stimulate. But the fact that they have their 


place in a League system which precludes any form 
of aggression, and that military action under them 
will be reinforced by economic action on the part 
of all League States, will rob them of much of their 
potential danger. If Mr. Eden goes to Geneva 
simply to acquiesce in the abandonment of sanctions 
he will go there merely to destroy. Constructive 
work, involving some modifications in the 
Covenant, must be put in hand _ simultaneously 
and carried through with all practicable speed. 
The period of transition is the period of the 
greatest danger. 


PROPAGANDA AND DEMOCRACY 


ROPAGANDA has served the dictators so well 
that the democracies also have begun to see 
its value. No one, indeed, would pretend that 
democratic governments do not already use propa- 
ganda. A continuous and subtle pressure is put on 
every individual to adjust his ideas to those of the 
majority. But if he chooses he can escape it, for in a 
democratic State the instruments of propaganda 
are owned by no party exclusively, and minorities 
ean express themselves even though their means of 
expression may be restricted. In the dictatorships, 
on the other hand, in Italy, Germany, Russia, the 
Danubian States, the right of influencing opinion 
belongs to the dominant party only, and propaganda, 
controlled and organised through the Press, radio, 
cinema, public meetings and demonstrations, is 
used consciously to impress upon the people the ideas 
which its rulers either believe or find it convenient 
that the people should believe. In a recent volume, 
Propaganda and Dictatorship (Princeton University 
Press), various contributors describe the powerful 
and complicated apparatus of propaganda used by 
the European dictatorships. The citizen has no 
other means of ‘obtaining political knowledge or 
understanding ; and all that he hears and reads has 
no other purpose but to persuade him to believe in 
ideas that will strengthen and unify the State. By 
distorting men’s minds the dictator obtains better 
results than by torturing their bodies: in every 
political matter the nation is united by the idea 
dictated by its rulers and its unity is a force more 
powerful even than arms and violence. 

It is curious to remember that at least one contem- 
porary dictator became a master of propaganda by 
studying its use in a democracy at war. In a famous 
and brilliant chapter of Mein Kampf Herr Hitler 
explains what he learned from a study of British 
war propaganda. He learned first that if you can 
make the people believe what you want, you can 
make them act as you want, and secondly, that the 
people are such fools that you can make them believe 
anything you choose if you say it long enough, loud 
enough and simply enough. For those who believe 
in democratic principles such a doctrine must be 
inacceptable ; yet the success of those who have 
acted upon it must make even democrats wonder 
whether it may not be true. And today the problem 
is not merely one for reflection. The toleration, 
limited though it may be, practised by democracies 
allows those who despise tolerance to attack it with 


impunity ; and if Hitler is right, they will destroy it 
unless answered by a propaganda as insistent and 
even more powerful. And the myths preached by 
the dictators are not confined within their own 
frontiers. Today they are made for export. Moscow 
broadcasts the myth of the world revolution, Germany 
the myths of the Nordic race and the Versailler Diktat, 
Italy the myth of the new Rome and the decadence 
of Britain. And democracy has no reply except to 
appeal to the Italian Foreign Office to control the 
extravagances of Signor Gayda. 

It is, however, significant that at this crisis of 
democracy voluntary societies have realised the need 
of propaganda in its defence: an example of such 
propaganda is the excellent manifesto published 
recently by the society which calls itself “ For 
Intellectual Liberty.” And just as the myth of the 
New Rome serves the foreign policy of Fascism, so 
the propaganda of the League of Nations Union has 
served the foreign policy of democracy. Such societies 
do not command the resources of dictatorships ; but 
their manifestoes show at least that democracy has 
myths of its own. To call them myths is not to deery 
them: they are myths only because they put forward 
as realities what are still only half realised, perhaps 
unrealisable, ideals, and such must be the method of 
all successful propaganda. Sir Stanley Reed, in an 
article in this issue, says that it is by ideas that the 
British Empire must be knit together. We need not 
believe that the Empire is soidealist an institution, and 
can admit that it must progress far before it becomes 
a Commonwealth of Nations ; yet we can say that the 
idea of such a commonwealth, if believed in, is both 
a criticism of the Empire as it is and an assertion of 
what the Empire should be, and for such an idea 
men are as willing to suffer and to sacrifice themselves 
as Nazis are for the Nordic race, but with more 
justice. 

If democracy presents itself merely as a_ past 
achievement which must now be defended, it can 
appeal to no one, for no one, especially now, is 
content merely to maintain present society as it is. 
But if democracy believes itself merely at the begin- 
ning of its task, with liberty, equality, brotherhood 
still to be achieved, and only at great cost, it can still 
inspire heroism. And for such a belief propaganda 
is justified. But it will differ profoundly in its aims 
from the propaganda of the dictators. Its aim will 
not be to increase the power of the State, nor to 
enslave men’s minds; it will be to inspire in them a 
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passionate belief in the value of life as it can be lived 
if a real democracy is attained. It cannot depend 
any longer on such’’slogans as “ making the world 
safe for democracy ” or ‘“‘ the war to end war.” We 
know now that war is as certainly the end of demo- 
cracy as Fascism is. If democracy is to save itself, 
it must be prepared to believe in the value of liberty 
and of the brotherhood of men, as things to be 
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es 
achieved but worth every sacrifice: and it Must by 
prepared to proclaim that value with all the Means 
at its disposal. Only so can it oppose the doctrines 
of dictatorship with a positive doctrine; and only 
so can it defend itself against its own hypocrisies 
and vices. If it has such a belief, it has both the 
right and the duty to preach it by every means, If 
it has not, nothing can save it now. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN Mr. Ramsay MacDonald tells a Peace Congress 

what the nature of the peace treaty after the next 

war will be it is plain at least that he is anticipating a 
“next war.” When Mr. Duff Cooper says the situation 
today is worse than it was in 1914 it is much harder to 
know what he means. Actually the European situation 
down to the middle of June, 1914, was by no means 
bad. Mr. Lloyd George, earlier in the year, had described 
it, with some reason, as good. There was no talk or 
thought in the middle of June of war being inevitable. 
Sir Edward Grey was gradually ironing out our differences 
with Germany. What the bomb at Serajevo did, of 
course, was to reveal the vast amount of tinder lying 
about. Mr. Duff Cooper would argue, no doubt, that 
there is still more of it today. There may be, but there 
is, in effect, only one danger point, Germany, and Ger- 
many at present is ringed round with a fairly effective 
corps of firemen. And considering the part mob psych- 
ology plays in the generation of war-scares it would 
be a great deal better for even a War Minister anxious 
about recruiting to refrain from expressions like “ worse 
than 1914.’ For 1914 has inevitably a terrifying sound. 

* * * * 


Mr, Chesterton was a prolific writer to the end, and it 
is good news that his autobiography is ready for publica- 
tion, but the great G. K. C. was the G. K. C. of pre-War 
days—the days, in particular, when he was building up 
his reputation by his weekly articles in the Daily News. 
I used to see something of his copy in the raw in those 
days, and wonderful stuff it was, scribbled on any odd 
scrap of paper, and always late. Once when he was 
moving house he pressed into the service, appropriately 
enough, the back of a piece of wali-paper. His association 
with the Daily News, then under the Cadbury régime, was 
ended by his publication of a calculated and rather 
outrageous poem on cocoa. My own first memory of 
G. K. C. was when he visited Cambridge to discourse 
to the Nonconformist Union (of all organisations) on the 
public-house. He contended, characteristically, that 
two of the most splendid expressions in the language 
were public-house—a place of assembly for the great 
democracy without distinction—and music-hall, hall of 
music, and added that if we were sensible we should 
adjourn at once (it was a Sunday evening) to the nearest 
public-house. We weren’t. 

* * * * 

Those who had had reliable reports of the health of 
the Provost of Eton, or saw him making his last effort 
to share in the life of the school by appearing on the 
Fourth of June, knew that the shades of death were 
closing upon his happy life. He spread happiness about 
him and he was happy in attaining the Provostships 
of the two royal foundations for which he spent his life. 
While at King’s he was the best loved man in Cambridge, 
and unlike any other in apparent paradoxes. He 
seemed to be idle, always ready to talk, often frivol- 
ously, to strum the piano, to play jacobi, to watch 
cricket or read light fiction. Yet in addition to college 
work he was pouring out those volumes by which his 


unrivalled erudition and flair made valuable and useful 
the masses of ancient manuscripts which lay unused 
and unusable in the libraries of colleges, cathedral 
chapters and elsewhere. Though he made a fine figure 
on great academic occasions, those who knew him only 
by hearsay believed that the fun and familiarity that 
went on in his rooms must be undignified levity. The 
retort to that charge is, ‘‘ Was anyone, old or young, 
ever impertinent to him?” That was impossible, 
Just as he never obtruded his learning by “ talking 
shop,” so he was reticent about his religion. But, 
though he cared for everything in Eton and King’s, he 
vared most of all for their incomparable chapels. On 
them he lavished his time and trouble, his learning and 
reverent care to preserve and adorn the structures and 
to make the worship in them both beautiful and devout, 
Such labour for the outward things sprang from an 
inward faith and piety, dominant though unseen. 


* * * * 


Whoever the National Labour candidate at Derby 
may turn out to be, the adoption of Mr. Philip Noel 
Baker by the Labour executive promises to make the 
contest memorable. Perhaps half a dozen men in this 
country know as much about international < ‘fe'rs . nee 
the War as Mr. Noel Baker, but none of tiv § 
more, and none of them is in the House of Co: 

One of the most ardent supporters of the Leagi« 
Nations in Great Britain, Mr. Baker is likely to make ... 
attack on the Government for its part in the failure of 
sanctions the main plank in his platform, That will 
be enough to fix a great many eyes outside England on 
Derby in the next three weeks. The loss of the seat in 
such circumstances would be a_ severe blow to the 
Government, but there is a majority of over 12,000 to 
wipe out, and rearmament work has meant a great 
deal to the Rolls-Royce company, whose factories are 
in the constituency. I do not share Mr. Noel Baker's 
political views, but if I lived in Derby I should vote for 
him, on the ground that it is in the national interest that 
a man with his almost unique knowledge and experience 
should be in Parliament at this juncture. 

* * * * 


Satisfaction that Mr. Sydney Carroll has been enabled, 
thanks to the public spirit of a large number of sub- 
scribers of small sums, to give London the Open Avr 
Theatre again this year will be universal. The per- 
formances in Regent’s Park have a charm all their own. 
Even Hamlet or Macbeth would manage somehow to get 
profit out of such a setting, and for Comus or 4 Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream or The Tempest it is, of course, 
incomparably beyond anything the orthodox stage can 
provide. The narrow margin by which the enterprise 
has been saved for another year is a warning of which 
notice should be taken. A guarantee fund of no great 
magnitude would be enough to set fears for the future at 
rest. But the performances will never be quite the same 
without Sir Philip Ben Grect as Master of the Greensward. 
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THE BATTLESHIP: TONNAGE 


AND GUNS 


By ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT RICHMOND 


N the “ Explanatory Memorandum ” (Cmd. 5137) 
on the London Naval Conference it is stated that 
consultations will be initiated by the British Government 
in the last quarter of 1940, to consider the holding of 
another conference in 1941. ‘‘ In the course of the con- 
gitation views will be exchanged to determine whether, 
amongst other points, it may be possible to agree upon 
a reduction in the calibre of gun and in the size of future 
capital ships.” 

“That Monster Custom, who all sense doth eat,” has 
avery firm hold on men’s minds in this matter of the 
battleship. Prejudices and prepossessions take a singu- 
larly long time to dispel. Four years pass very quickly, 
and: if consideration of the question whether the size 
of the future “ Capital” ship (incidentally what ts 
the definition those who use this term so freely attach 
to it?) can be reduced is to be deferred until a few 
months before the end of 1940, there is the strongest 
probability that the nations of the world will find them- 
selves permanently saddled with the cost of more, and 
more expensive, examples of the great ships which now 
bear so heavily on all our purses. 

Let it be clear what the question is. It is not whether 
smaller ships can fight larger ones—there is but little 
dispute about that. It is whether there is an intrinsic 
necessity for ships of these great sizes: whether the 
ultimate object of navies—the security of communications 
at sen—-iS unattainable without these monster vessels ; 
as well as whether it is attainable with them. 

The experiences of the fifteen years which have passed 
since the Washington Conference deserve notice. Not 
least among them are the changes of opinion regarding 
size. At Washington the five principal maritime nations 
agreed to the principle of stopping that competition 
in size which had been the curse of the world for more 
than a generation. They agreed to adopt a maximum 
size beyond which none would go. The step which 
should have governed this common-sense agreement is 
obvious. A serious and strategically scientific endeavour 
should have been set on foot as soon as possible to 
ascertain how small a man-of-war could be, consistently 
with fullilling the functions of a fighting ship in naval 
war, 

Most unfortunately this was not done—probably 
there was not time—and it has not been attempted 
since. A size—35,000 tons—was adopted which had 
no relation whatever in the needs of strategy or tactics. 
“Science ” was indeed asserted to be the foundation : 
but it was not strategical or tactical science. It was 
said-—_and I do not doubt it was correct—that it was 
impossible to mount a battery of 16 in. guns, with the 
requisite armour and other constructive elements, in 
a vessel of a lesser displacement. Observe the premiss 
that the so-called capital ship must carry guns of 16 in. 
calibre. 

The answer to this pseudo-scientific claim was plain 
enough. Why must a battleship carry a 16in. gun? 
Is it impossible for one body of ships to fight another 
hedy of ships unless the guns of both are of that 
size? The largest guns at that decisive battle, Tsushima, 


were 12 in., and there were not many of them. The 
largest guns at Jutland—a less decisive battle-—were 


15in., but there were also guns of 13.5 in., 12 in. and 
Ilin. Wherein, then, did the necessity suddenly arise 
in 1921 for 16 in. guns ?- What changes in naval warfare 
had oceurred which rendered a lower limit impracticable ? 

There had been none. The necessity did not exist. 
It was a pure assumption. 


How little scientific thought had really been given to 
this problem is shown clearly enough in the subsequent 
phases of the discussions on size. Although in 1921 
it had been said that 35,000 tons was indispensable 
(and, indeed, I was told not many years after that it 
was too little) we saw proposals made at later con- 
ferences for reductions. First, a ship of 30,000 tons 
was suggested, then one of 25,000 tons, and later again 
one of 22,000 or 20.000 tons; the last-named being 
dependent on the gun being of 11 in. calibre. 

Though none of these proposals proved acceptable 
to the United States the supposed intrinsic necessity 
for a 16 in. gun received, I hope, its quietus at the London 
Conference. There. 14 in. was adopted as the maximum 
for the gun. But here again, wherein does the necessity 
lie for a gun of I4in.? What danger would result 
from the adoption of a gun of, say, 13} in. or of 12 in. 
or of 11 in. or of even smaller sizes ? Whether, indeed, 
the gun is a right criterion is highly questionable ; for 
if the size of the ship is determined, the size of the gun 
follows. That, is too technical a matter to 
discuss here. 

Some clearer thinking is obviously needed, for many 
new theories, utterly unknown to our ancestors, have 
been recently invented. It is said that as the battleship 
may have to work in waters infested by submarines 
and aircraft she must be secure against their attacks. 
But why is she only considered ? Not she alone, but 
also her satellites, the cruiser and destroyer, have to 
operate in such waters. How, if great size is the only 
security, can we expect these lesser vessels to survive ? 
And if they are sunk, what can the battleships do by 
themselves, however immune they may be? Anyone 
with a bowing acquaintance with the history of the 
past knows that a host of lesser vessels has always been 
needed to defend shipping. If the theory is correct, 
that the great ship alone is safe, what follows is that 
shipping cannot be protected ; for none of us can possess 
a sufficient number. 

Chaotic notions also exist concerning the functions 
of the battleship. The usual reply to the question 


however. 


“what is her function?” is, “‘to cover the lesser 
craft from attack by battleships.” The meaning of this 
strategical jargon, in ordinary English, is that the 


fleet of battleships shall lie in such a place that if an 
enemy fleet puts to sea it cannot reach any of these 
detached weak forces without grave risk of being inter- 
cepted and fought. The admirals in the past—Anson, 
Hawke, Cornwallis, St. Vincent and others—did this 
by lying close by the port where the enemy fleet lay. 
That cannot be done today, however “ invulnerable ~ 
these costly ships may be. Can they, then, lie in a near-by 
harbour? They can do so if they can there be safe 
from attack. But whether the ship can lie in a harbour 
within reach of bombardment we do not know. The 


recent removal of the fleet from Malta shows doubts 


of this. One thing, however, is certain. A fleet at 
Alexandria or Gibraltar does not “cover” shipping 


in the Western basin of the Mediterranean or the Malta 
Channel. 

Enquiry, exhaustive, judicial, and scientific in the 
true sense of the term, is needed into this whole strategical 
question. It cannot be begun too soon, for it takes 
time, and it is not only this country which is affected 
by the question, but others as well. It is not a thing 
that can be done by the nations of the world in a rush 
in the last quarter of the last year before the anticipated 
conference in 1941, 
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INDIA REVISITED: VIL. TRAVANCORE, THE ENCHANTED LAND 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 


[Mr. Yeats-Brown’s ninth article, which will appear next week under the title of “Indian India,” deals 
further with life in the territories ruled by the Indian princes.]} 


HERE must have been many pourings to make 

the country so fertile,” said the estimable 

merchant with whom I travelled to Trivandrum, as he 

looked out of the window at a prospect of lush paddy- 
fields and waving palms. 

He was right. The dry climates of the north charge 
the system with electricity, but leave a desolate look 
upon the face of the earth. The aspect of Travancore, 
on the contrary, is such that you would expect to find 
in it, as you do, a gentle, charming, educated and 
uxorious people. It is cut off by mountains from the 
rest of India. It has never been conquered; and _ it 
is the most literate State in the country, spending a 
fifth of its revenue on education. 

“Look at all the hubbubs we hear in the north!” 
said the estimable merchant. “‘ Here we have no bothers 
like that of Shahidgunj.” (He was alluding to a mosque 
within the precincts of a Sikh temple in Lahore, which 
had recently been the cause of riots.) ‘‘ We Moslems 
are few in Travancore, but the Maharajah Sahib treats 
us all as his children.” 

True. The poison of religious hatred is almost un- 
known in Indian States. In British India, alas, tension 
is growing between the two chief religions. Moslems 
will complain that music is played by Hindus in such 
a manner as to disturb them at their devotions, or 
Hindus will allege that cows are being killed too close 
to their place of worship. Several such disturbances 
have occurred this year. Travancore has a variety of 
creeds, and has been tolerant of them all for more than 
a century. The last upset was in 1823, when the 
Brahmins objected to the women of the depressed classes 
covering their breasts in public. Now, of course, the 
depressed classes are almost everybody’s darlings. This 
year an “untouchable ” has been made a Judge of the 
High Court. 

There are 1,750,000 Christians in Travancore, of whom 
the Roman Catholics number nearly a million. Next 
come the various Eastern or Syrian rites, with 515,000 
followers. The remainder are various kinds of Pro- 
testants. The fact that there are no fewer than 21 other 
Bishops and Archbishops in the State points to the 
difficulty of achieving unity amongst a people accustomed 
to the infinite complexity of the Hindu pantheon. The 
Salvation Army has 1,251 centres in these parts. The 
C.M.S. has 112 churches. The L.M.S. established the 
first Christian Girls’ School at ‘Nagercoil, near Cape 
Cormorin, in 1819. It is now a flourishing community 
with more than 700 pupils, and 100 students living in 
hostels. Seeing these barefoot, lustrous-eyed maidens 
cooking, sewing, playing quoits and basket-ball, attending 
Jectures under clectric fans, I wished that the citizens 
who provided for this school long ago, and those who are 
still providing for it, could see it now that it is so securely 
and prosperously established. Many kind thoughts go 
back and forth between sunny Nagercoil and foggy 
London. 

The oldest Christian rite, not only in Travancore, but 
perhaps in the world, is the Syro-Malankaran, whose 
adherents claim that St. Thomas himself baptised the 
first of them, when he landed on this coast in 59 A.p. He 
called them Nazarenes, for the term Christian had not 
yet come into use. (Acts xi. 26). The first converts 
were Brahmins; and one of their early Bishops, John, 
was at the Council of Nicaca in 325 A.D. 

In September, 1930, after many decades of negotiation 


and discussion, five Syro-Malankarans suce essfully applied 
to the Chair of St. Peter for permission to retain their 
liturgy while becoming members of the Catholic Church, 
The Pope catibiliaived the ecclesiastical Province of 
Trivandrum in June, 1932, and designated Dr. Mar 
Ivanios as the Archbishop Metropolitan for the faithful 
of this rite. a 

At present the new Archbishop possesses jurisdiction 
over only some 30,000 followers and 50 priests, but the 
numbers are increasing daily. He is a tall man, still 
voung, with wonderful dark eyes and a magnetie per- 
sonality. He began life as a Professor of Economics, 
but soon gave up his academic career, which had been a 
brilliant one, in order to devote himself to the priesthood 
of his native Church. Before he was called to his present 
position he had established 147 parishes and 30 schools 
in Travancore, as well as two Orders—the brotherhood 
and the Sisterhood of the Imitation of Christ—which are 
forest hermitages in the typical Indian tradition. 

* * * * * 

His present Highness, the Maharajah of Travancore, 
ascended the throne of his ancestors in 1931, after his 
mother had ruled as Regent for eight years. In Travan- 
core the ancient custom of descent through the female 
line prevails, not only in the reigning family, but through 
the whole Nair community, so that the eldest son of the 
eldest sister is heir, thereby preserving the hereditary 
blood against taint; or, more accurately, insuring that 
half the family genes are in fact the genes of that family. 

Is it matriarchy which has made this an enchanted land? 
There is no doubt that the position of women has con- 
duced to a distinctive culture, and that their predominant 
influence has brought with it a certain serenity. Conjugal 
quarrels are uncommon. Middle-class Nair women are 
faithful to their husbands while bearing children ; after- 
wards they please themselves. The husband is often 
relegated to the background, but he does not seem to find 
that that situation is at all intolerable. Life is simple in 
Travancore. Taxes are light and the ground fertile. 
Women are gay and kind. For food you have only to pull 
a few bananas off a tree. The bathing is the best in the 
world. If to the intoxication of the tropie night you 
would add a stronger draught, the toddy palm is there to 
vield its juice. Every prospect pleases, and Bishop Heber 
abused his licence as a poet when he said of these regions 
that “ only man is vile.” But I suspect him of being an 
anti-feminist, for he wrote a delicious lyric to his wife in 
which he described her as listening to the reading of his 
poems with a “ meek, attentive ear.” 

The Women’s College in Trivandrum is a magnificently 
equipped institution, with students whose academic 
qualifications are as noteworthy as their charm is excep- 
tional. The College is administered by a clever young 
Englishwoman, still in her twenties, and is constantly 
visited and supervised by Her Highness the Junior 
Maharani. Comparisons are invidious, and I have 
few qualifications as an inspector of seminaries, but 
I never saw a jollier gathering of girls. 

As to the Women’s Hospital, I can say with confidence 
that it is one of the best in all India, for has not Lady 
Willingdon said so in the visitors book ? No one could 
be a better judge. The hospital is managed entirely by 
Indian women doctors. When Dr. Lukhose took charge 
twenty years ago, there were fifty patients. Now there 
is a daily average of 350 out-patients and 250 in-patients, 
although the accommodation for the latter consists of 
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130 beds. ‘The bedless lie on the floor, and are glad to 
hethere. The deliveries in the Maternity Ward average 
seven @ day. Dr. Lukhose has a dozen doctors under 
her, and in addition to managing the hospital she 
performs three or four major operations every week. 
Every second year she sends out fifteen fully-trained 
midwives. Would that she could train 1,500 a year: 
they would all find immediate employment. 3 

: * * * * * 

Travancore is famous for its national dances, but 
this was not the season of the year for the Khattakali 
mime, nor for the religious masques. Quite unexpectedly, 
however, L saw the dancing of some little girls in a 
Trivandrum High School. 

Hundreds of children crowded round my car when I 
arrived. Being photographed sent them into ecstasies of 


delight. Upstairs, I thought I was going to see an 
ordinary school. I do not know any Malayalam, and 
the head mistress (exceptionally) did not speak any 


English, so I could not make out why she wanted me to sit 
jna solitary chair in an empty hall. However, I did as I 
was bid. Immediately the whole school entered and sat 
down on fhe floor. Then sixteen little girls floated 
towards us... floated in like leaves and blossoms borne 
ona spring wind. They were demure, graceful children, 
aged from eight to twelve, in saris of crimson, and lemon, 
and green, and silver, wearing violets and jasmine in 


their glossy-black hair, so that the whole room was filled 
with perfume. Looking towards their leader, who was a 
little older and decidedly plumper than the others, they 
formed a ring in single file behind her, and broke into 
sudden, shrill song; dancing and turning with arms 
outstretched, supplicating, enticing, admonishing, calling 
down the wrath of Heaven, like the figures on an Etruscan 
vase. Their voices, bodies, hands, the cling-clang of their 
anklets, and the tread of their bare feet were all in perfect 
rhythm. The song changed from love to war. When 
they stamped, they stamped so unitedly that the whole 
room shook: musth elephants might have been posturing 
before me instead of little girls: then, without pause, 
they glided on, swift and noiseless, even their anklets 
making no sound. Voices whispered and sank: they 
were ghosts in a scented silence. Presently the theme rose 
again to heroic heights : they were worshipping Padman- 
abhaswami, the lotus-navelled god to whom the city is 
dedicated (as Savonarola made God the Podesta of Flor- 
ence), they were welcoming the Man-Eagle that is the 
vehicle of Vishnu, and they were playing as milkmaids 
before the Divine Cowherd of Brindaban. 

An hour passed like a minute. They sank to the floor 
The spectators shouted and clapped and 
laughed ; and again everyone went into ecstasies on 
seeing my camera. But for me the picture is nothing: 
these children live and move. 


exhausted. 


G. K. CG. 


By E. C. BENTLEY 


GIANT of English letters, and a man in’ whose 
personal society admiration seldom failed to grow 
toa far deeper feeling, has been taken from us with the 
death of Gilbert Keith Chesterton. As a friend of his 
from boyhood, I cannot at this moment, even if I would, 
think of passing a judgement upon his work and _ his 
influence ; it is enough, or too much, under such a sense 
of loss to try to present something of the truth of that 
exuberantly joyous and love-compelling — personality. 
Nor can that be done otherwise than in a formless and 
haphazard way while the effect of the news is still fresh. 
There are many who did not share his convictions ; but 
there is no question, at least, of the richness and the 
variety of his gifts. The volume of what he produced 
in half a dozen fields of literary work is astonishing in 
itself; and the least friendly critic would allow, I think, 
that nothing ever came from his pen—even the least 
of tritles—that had the air of being per- 
functory, or had not in it the stuff of thought and 
conviction. If you did not agree with him, you still 
could not help reading him. The colour of poetry and 
eloquence in that overwhelming style, its potency of 
humour and wit, could not be resisted. And it was true 
of him, if it ever was of anyone, that the style was the 
man. It was utterly unstudied writing; it came from 
him as naturally and fluently as his talk, which, leisurely 
and measured though it always was, had no hesitation 
and no thought of effect. 

I do not mean that he was given to monologue in 
company. No talker was ever more conscious of the 
duty of courtesy ; indeed, it was hardly a duty, for when 
he talked to you he was as interested in you as in his 
subject, be you as unimportant, as ignorant or as simple 
H[e never seemed to be busy or pre- 
occupied in the presence of others ; yet there the record 
of forty years’ untlagging industry stands—great poems, 
the lightest of light verse, floods of it, works of biography, 
long excursions into history, novels, detective stories, a 
few plays that surprised everyone by their natural sense 
of * theatre,” countless essays of a quality such as might 
have made a reputation by themselves alone, and with 


considered 


as you might, 


all this an immense body of testimony to the reality and 
power of the Christian faith that was the deepest interest 
of his life, both before and after his “ going over to 
Rome ” fourteen years ago. 

To him all men were brothers, not because he held it 
as an opinion, but because he felt it as a fact in his own 
case. That was for him the sole and all-sufficient basis 
of democracy, which he held to have for its one foundation 
the dogma of the divine origin of man. He was a Liberal 
because he believed in freedom and hated regimentation 
and imposed uniformity; for the same reason, not a 
Socialist. 

This friend of all men and respecter of every honest 
opinion had among his foremost qualities an enormous 
intellectual pugnacity ; for the love of his kind involved, 
for him, the intolerance of wrong, of error, of the abuse 
of power or influence. It began, it is true, in a pleasure 
in abstract argumentation. The Clerk of Oxenforde, 
in that age in which Chesterton’s imagination delighted 
so much, was obliged to dispute in the schools once a 
week ; which would have seemed a starvation allowance 
to G. K. C. at the Clerk’s time of life. It says something 
for that old Oxonian rule that the gymnastic quality of 
Chesterton’s intellect, its readiness, tenacity and lucidity, 
were due largely to that habit. Anyone who shares my 
memory of 11 Warwick Gardens in his boyhood will 
agree that vigorous and long-sustained arguments with 
anyone who would take up the cudgels were the most 
keenly felt of pleasures for G. K. C.—sweeter even than 
the joy in books, or that collaboration in the producing 
of oceans of nonsense with pencil and paper which was 
the favourite amusement in that schoolboy circle. And 
if there was no friend of like disposition at hand, there 
was always present one antagonist who was spoiling fora 
fight—his brother Cecil, a man whose death as a soldier 
in the War was the end of extraordinary talents which 
had already begun to make their mark, and between 
whom and G. K. C. there existed the deepest of brotherly 
attachments. Family affection, indeed, was the cradle 
of that immense benevolence that lived in him. I have 
never met with parental devotion or conjugal sympathy 
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more strong than they were in the exceptional woman 
who was his mother; or with greater kindliness—to say 
nothing of other sterling qualities—than that of his 
father, the business man whose feeling for literature and 
all beautiful things worked so much upon his sons in 
childhood. The parents made their home a place of happi- 
ness for their two boys’ many friends, a place that 
none of them can ever have forgotten. 

Whenever I think of that juvenile love of intellectual 
combat in G. K. C., IT recall how, many years later, he fell 
upon the most famous intellectual gladiator of his time, 
¥. E. Smith, who in a platform speech had alluded to the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill as a measure which had 
*‘ shocked the conscience of every Christian community 
in Europe.” That was quite an ordinary piece of political 
fustian; but it happened to rasp a tender spot in G.K.C., 
who instantly “‘ went for ” the formidable F. E. with as 
little hesitation as a terrier would feel about chasing a 
cat. The resulting verses, in which the peasants of Brittany 
and Russia, the persecuted Christians in Turkey, were 
pictured as following the Parliamentary fortunes of the 
Bill with shuddering dismay, ended with the sufficiently 
provocative lines 

It would greatly, I must own, 
Sooth me, Smith, 


If you left this theme alone, 
Holy Smith! » 


ntl 


For your legal cause or civil 
You fight well and get your fee. 
For your God or dream or devil 
‘You will answer, not to me. 
Talk about the pews and steeples 
And the Cash that goes therewith! 
But the souls of Christian peoples . . 
Chuck it, Smith ! 


There was, however, no come-back from F. E.; for what, 
indeed, was there for him to say ?_ I remember that, for 
long after, Mr. Asquith was accustomed to refer privately 
to his then most merciless opponent as “* Chuck-it Smith,” 

A word ought to be said of Chesterton’s friendship of 
nearly forty years with Hilaire Belloc, whose first words to 
him (as G. K. C. once told me) were, “Chesterton, you 
write well.” It was the supreme intellectual association 
of his life, as natural, and almost as much a part of him, 
as that devotion between himself and his wife that econ- 
tinued and deepened the happiness of his early years. If 
in that friendship he was more influenced than influencing, 
there is this too to be said: that his thought had always 
heen moving steadily in the direction of that body of ideas 
which was already formed and clean-cut in the other man’s 
mind when they met, and that their very different natures 
seemed as if meant for one another. 


And now I can say no more, but that with Gilbert 
Chesterton gone the world can never be the same again, 


SUPERREALISM IN LONDON 


By ANTHONY BLUNT 


AKE Blake’s anti-rationalism, add Lamartine’s belief 
in the individual, stir in some of Coleridge’s faith 
in inspiration, lard with Vigny’s ivory-tower doctrines, 
flavour with Rimbaud’s nostalgia, cover the whole with a 
thick Freudian sauce, serve cold, stone-cold (dead, stone- 
dead), and you will have before you roughly the Super- 
realist dish, varieties of which are now thrilling, horrifying, 
puzzling, scandalising or just boring London in the 
exhibition of Superrealism at the New Burlington 
Galleries. For Superrealism is only an extreme assertion 
of the romantic principle in art, as Mr. Herbert Read 
says in his preface to the catalogue, though he thinks 
fit to double this with the astonishingly unhistorical 
statement that all classical art is ‘‘ dusty and dead, 
and for ever unappreciated.’ 

The fundamental claim in the Superrealist doctrine 
is for complete freedom of the imagination in the artist. 
Imagination is not responsible to anything else. It 
recognises no standards outside itself. It refuses all 
control, and in particular it rejects the control of reason. 
‘The original definition of Superrealism given by Breton 
includes the statement that it is ** the dictation of thought, 
free from all control exercised by reason and remote 
from all aesthetic or moral considerations.” And else- 
where the same writer says that he “can abandon himself 
io imagination without fear of making a mistake.” To 
these views comes as a corollary the next important prin- 
ciple of Superrealism: ‘the astonishing (le merveilleux) 
is always beautiful, anything astonishing is_ beautiful, 
in fact nothing but the astonishing is beautiful.” This 
is really only a deduction from the belief in the supremacy 
of the imagination, since it is the unexpected, the peculiar, 
the super-normal and the exceptional that appeal to the 
imagination, whereas the reason delights more in the 
general, the usual, the typical. It is perhaps this 
emphasis on the element of surprise which is most 
striking in the present exhibition of Superrealist works, 
in which human beings grow into animals, legs join 
on to heads, cups and saucers are made of fur, and 
funguses grow out of high-heeled shoes. 

Considered from another point of view the aim of the 


Superrealists is simp'y to let loose the forees which 
exist in the subconscious and to express repressed 
desires by means of symbols in works of art. This 
attitude again is only an extreme statement of a common 
Romantic doctrine, that the poet writes in order to express 
himself. For the poet then writes because he has some- 
thing to say and not because he wants to convey some- 
thing to an audience (which would be the classical point 
of view). That is to say, the poet writes to get something 
off his chest, simply because he can’t help it. Or, to 
put it in terms of psychology, he writes in an attempt 
to bring some repressed desire to the level of consciousness 
and so dispose of it. 

So the Superrealists rely entirely on the subconscious, 
They have turned their eyes entirely away from the 
external world and directed them inwards on themselves, 
on their own processes of thought, and particularly on 
the mysterious dreams and phantoms which emerge from 
their subconscious. They claim for these a reality at 
least equal to that of the outside world, from the 
depiction of which painting has been forced by the 
invention of photography. Not being able to compete 
with the latter in accuracy of representation painting 


has had ‘to entrench itself behind the necessity of 


expressing internal perception visually.” Artists, there- 
fore, instead of exploring the outside world and estab- 
lishing relations between it and themselves, have dug 
further and further into themselves, reaching deeper 
and deeper layers of their subconscious selves, 

These appear to be the main tenets of the Super- 
realists, and those whose liking is in general for the 
Romantics will probably find their works sympathetic 
and stimulating. But certain implications of — their 
theories are worthy of notice and development. 

Superrealism is simply the last stage of an individual- 
istic and subjective attitude towards art. It is subjective 
in that it demands the complete submission of the artist 
to whatever impressions may come into his mind, which 
he must in no way tamper with, control or alter. The 
recipe for writing a Superrealist poem begins: ‘ Put 
yourself into the most passive or receptive state possible,” 
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and later gives careful directions for excluding any 
intrusion of the conscious mind into the direct flow of 
yords from the subconscious. The system is intensely 
and wholeheartedly individualistic, since it cuts the 
artist off completely from the outside world, makes him 
pelieve that the only events that matter are those that 
take place inside his mind, and in particular those 
which spring most immediately from his subconscious. 
The Superrealist can admit of no standard outside 
himself. Provided his work achieves its particular 
and private aim of purging his subconscious, it is a 
ood work. 

* this limitation of the purpose of art to bringing 
repression to the level of consciousness means. that 
Superrealists have really moved from the field of art 
into the ficld of psychology. What they produce is 
not works of art, but works of medicine. For their 
products, apart from their immediate private effect on 
the artist himself, may have a secondary effect in 
helping, by their organisation of symbols, to clarify 
the subconscious of the spectator, How far they have 
ne away from art into psychiatry is shown by the 


T would be myopie to underrate the significance 

of the Imperial Press Conference which was held 
in London last week. The first of these newspaper 
parliaments in 1909 exercised an immense educational 
effect; its influence in preparing the Commonwealth 
for the great trial of strength which came five years 
later can hardly be overstated. Since then quinquennial 
sessions have been held in Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, and a second in London. In South Africa the 
delegates came to the conclusion that five years was too 
long an interval between meetings, and that annual 
discussions were necessary to maintain vivid contact 
between the constituent partners in the Empire. In 
pursuance of this policy the first of these annual inquests 
was concluded on Friday. 

This was a compact body of journalists from every 
part of the Commonwealth, not only from the Dominions 
and India, but from isolated colonies such as Trinidad 
and Fiji. At first sight it may seem that the subjects 
which engaged their attention were severely technical. 
The Conference devoted much time to the consideration 
of communications by air and sea. In the forefront of 
the programme was a demand for a flat rate for newspaper 
postage of a penny a pound to all the countries united 
under the Crown. It was claimed that the present charge 
of fourpence a pound is restrictive ; it was shown that the 
special rate between Britain and Canada has induced 
such a development that one great firm sends by post to 
Canada almost as much newspaper and magazine matter 
as to the rest of the Empire combined. In view of the 
great change in the Imperial postal services due next 
year, when letters will be carried by air at the rates 





now ruling for the ordinary post, it was urged that there 
would be a revolution in the sea mails which would 
make this beneficial change practicable without loss to 
post oflices. This view is being pressed on the Postmaster- 
General. The development of the air mails may reduce 
the importance of cable communication ; but there is 
at present a substantial surplus capacity, and it is held 
that this should be used to establish a deferred newspaper 
cable rate of a penny a word throughout the Empire. 
Much attention was given to the amendment of the 
law of libel, No intelligent Editor challenges the right 
of the community to the protection of an adequate, 
even a severe, law of libel; but it was demonstrated by 


inclusion in the present exhibition of “ found objects ” 
(freak branches or stones) which in their natural state 
happen to perform the therapeutic function which the 
Superrealists demand from their paintings. 

Further, it is hard to defend the view put forward by 
Breton that the mechanical perfection of photography 
has forced the painter back on the inner vision. Even if 
this explanation applied to the case of painting, it would 
hardly account for the exactly parallel developments 
which i:ave taken place in literature. But it is not even 
relevant in painting. Photography may have killed a 
particular kind of painting like Impressionism, which 
sought just those chance visual effects that the camera 
‘an most easily render, but it is certainly not yet fully 
enough developed in subtlety to kill the kind of realistic 
painting which involves making elaborate statements 
about the outside world. Even if it is ultimately so deve- 
loped, the conclusion will be not that art must take to 
the inner vision, but that painting ceases to be important 
as an art and is replaced as an art by photography. When 
that stage is reached painting can safely go Superrealist. 
At present it has more important things to do, 


AN EMPIRE OF IDEAS 


By SIR STANLEY REED 


competent legal authority that the class of cases coming 
within the purview of the law as it stands has been 
greatly extended, and the number of speculative claims 
increased. In effect, libel actions have become a 
pleasant form of speculation, where the potential profit 
is large and the investment small. Recognising that a 
common libel law is unattainable, the Conference pressed 
for the enactment of a general principle, relating libel 
to slander and limiting claims, other than in specified 
gross instances, to cases where actual damage can be 
proved. 

Whilst these questions may be regarded as domestic 
affairs, it would be a cardinal error to assume that they 
are in any sense ends in themselves; they are only the 
means to the achievement of the great object in view— 
the development of a still closer understanding between 
the States and Dependencies of the Empire. For- 
tunately any tendency towards a particularist mind was 
prevented by the admirable address of the Secretary of 
State for the Dominions at the opening session. In a 
speech pregnant with thought Mr. Maleolm MacDonald 
reminded us that now that the freedom of the Dominions 
had been established beyond any shadow of doubt, 
we might with much advantage concentrate on the 
building up of new forms and practices, which would keep 
us united in our thought and in harmony in our various 
actions. He suggested that the time was ripe for a 
great deal of hard thinking on this problem of creating 
forms to keep our associa ion of free nations together. 
Icst this should be forgotten, ic was driven soundly 
home by Colonel J. H. Woods, of Canada, who 
roundly declared that inasmuch as the Statute of West- 
minster recognised the independence of the Dominions 
with the single link of the Crown, we could not stand 
still; we must go forward, or the fissiparous forces 
latent in all loosely-knit communities might prevail. 
The foundation of any new forms of union must be a 
community of ideas; the basis of this community a 
yet closer understanding. ence the paramount import- 
ance of everything which appertains to the improvement 
of communications. Understanding cannot exist without 
knowledge. 

Here we need to clarify our minds. There has been a 
vast improvement in telegraphic communications. We 
must appreciate the courage with which our Govern- 
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ments are developing air mails. But these are not 
enough. What we call news is too often dominated by 
politics tinctured with scandal. Politics are, after all, 
the expression of the economic and social forces which 
move nations; scandal is a.curse. Both overseas and 
at home there is little interest in politics in themselves ; 
it is a lamentable fact that an appetite exists for the 
prurience exploited by a section of the newspaper Press. 
Surely what we have to aim at is a knowledge of each 
other so close and intimate that from it a quick apprecia- 


tion of our common ideas will spring and grow. In the 
long run it is the common people who count. Parlia- 


ments and politics are transient things. The true union 
will be found in appreciation of what James Robinson 
is doing and thinking in Britain and the Dominions ; 
of the daily life and hopes of Ram Bux and Jan Schmidt. 

Our Empire of Ideas is attacked on many sides. By 


[=== 
dictatorships in Europe; by unceasing wireless propa. 
ganda; by dumped magazines of foreign origin, We 
can neglect no means of conserving them. Hence the’ 
value of a cheap postal rate for newspapers and Maga. 
zines, so that not only may British publications be found 
in thousands of homes overseas, but the admirable 
illustrated papers of overseas in every reading-room in 
Britain. Hence the value of using the surplus capacity 
of cables and wireless for additional news of domestie 
interest. Colonel Woods warned us that we cannot 
stand still. The disease of nationalism having been 
cured by the definition of Dominion Status, we are free 
to concentrate on the new forms necessary to keep 
our association of free nations together, and thei 
foundation must be understanding. — For it is this wider 
understanding that must be the foundation of the 
Commonwealth, 


QUERKES, FARMONGER, AND DUSP 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


™ , ow I’ve known some fairly complete failures in my 

day,” remarked Aunt Eudora, “ but the three 
most ambitious men I ever knew never succeeded in 
becoming known at all, except to a small circle of friends 
who only half believed in them and gradually lost all 
confidence in their unfinished masterpieces. So one can’t 
even say that they are forgotten, because they never 
emerged from obscurity. Yet any one of the trio would 
have told you that it was only a matter of time before 
all three of their names would be immortal.” 

“* What were their names ? ”’ I enquired. 

“Raphael Querkes, James Farmonger, and Henry 
Dusp—a painter, a composer, and a poet. They were all 
in their middle fifties when I first knew them, and they all 
vaguely regarded themselves as reincarnations. Far- 
monger was Beethoven, Dusp was Gocthe, and Querkes 
was Tintoretto. From this you may imagine that 
although they failed, they did it »n a big scale. I myself 

can only remember two lines irom Dusp’s Epic, The 
Kverlasting Vision. They aren’t very good lines, but 
they epitomised what those three men felt : 
“Fame is the dazzling zenith of our plans, 
And Wisdom wings us with refulgent hope.” 
Querkes adopted that as the motto for an enormous 
picture (also called The Everlasting Vision) on which 
he worked for twenty years.” 

“What did the picture represent ? ” 

** Well, dear, the trouble was that he tried to make it 
represent almost everything. As far as I remember it 
was a sort of mixture of the Sistine Chapel and the drop- 
curtain at the Coliseum. All the celebrated characters in 
history were visible, including the Holy Trinity. Poor 
old Querkes used to stand in front of it and say, ‘ When 
I’ve finished pulling it together and putting in the detail, 
I’m going to broaden it out and balance the elemental 
masses of the composition.’ But he never did. It remained 
a gigantic muddle. The last time I saw him he was 
working on Homer’s beard.” 

‘** Did you see much of Querkes ? ” 

“Oh yes; I used to sit to him. He put me in as Joan 
of Arc, and then put me in again, with a different nose, 
as one of the Muses—Melpomene, I think it was. Hours 
and hours I spent in that huge studio of his. I remember 
it all quite clearly whenever I smell turpentine.” 

‘“* What do you see now, when you remember it ? ” 

““ IT see Querkes, on the top of a high step-ladder with 
his thumb through a very large palette, seldom uttering a 
word, and working very slowly, as though Time didn’t 

exist and Eternity was all that mattered. And then 
Farmonger comes in and tells us that he’s just been to 


the Albert Hall to hear Wagner conduct ; and I remember 
him saying that we could take his word for it that we 
shouldn’t hear much more of Wagner’s music.  ‘ The 
man’s a mere self-advertiser. I regard his operas as q 
parcel of unmitigated clap-trap.’ That was Farmonger’s 


verdict. He said that sublimity was what the world 
wanted. Nothing else would be any good in the long 


run. ‘ Think of the first subject of my Symphony—Da— 
Da—dee—Da; Tum, Tum: if that isn’t great, Dll eat 
my hat!’ He used to call it ‘ The Eternal Affirmation’ 
motif—Humanity aflirming its faith in the Future ; but 
for the life of me I can’t remember a note of it now, 
Yet I've heard it often enough. 

‘“* Every Sunday evening the three of them used to meet 
in Querkes’ studio and talk about how they were going 
to take posterity by storm. Dusp would read a Canto or 
two of his Epic with tremendous conviction— the longest 
and most profound poem ever penned’ he called it; 
while Raphael Querkes gazed absent-mindedly at the 
largest and most overcrowded picture ever painted, 
Poor old Raphael was rather a modest sort of man; he 
didn’t brag about his immortality, but he meant getting 
it; and he once confided in me that he felt fairly sure 
that The Everlasting Vision would rank with Tintoretto’s 
Last Judgment. He felt that it had the same grandeur 
of conception. ... 

“When Dusp had read himself to a standstill, it was 
Farmonger’s turn to show what he was made of. At 
one end of the studio there was a large organ with a 
hydraulic apparatus for blowing. Querkes was a rich 
man, and he’d installed the instrument for Farmonger’s 
special benefit. He usually began with his ‘ Mont Blane 
Fantasia,’ a work which started as though butter wouldn't 
melt in its mouth, slowly infuriated itself into a symphonic 
thunderstorm, and concluded  seraphically with the 
voix-celeste stop aflirming angelic sublimities. When 
it was all over, Guinevere Pomfret, with tears trickling 
down her face, invariably told him that he was a divine 
genius of the first water.” 

‘** Who was she?” 

“There now! ‘To think that you’ve never heard of 
Guinevere Pomfret! At the time I’m speaking of- 
nearly sixty years ago—many people considered her the 
finest gloomy actress on the London stage. 

“She made quite a success as Lady Macbeth—no one 
had ever spoken the lines so slowly before and doom was 
in every syllable, so to speak. But after that she went 
on being Lady Macbeth in every part she played and the 
public became impatient. Poor Guinevere, her ‘ first 
entrics ’ were really rather magnificent, but she couldnt 
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keep it up, and when the ‘big moments’ came she 
pverdid them. But Querkes’ Sunday evenings suited 
her down to the ground. No one ever made a joke, 
and everything was large and dimly lit and intense. 

«She felt that she was the tragic Muse of these three 
great geniuses, and they felt it too. Gazing solemnly 
at The Everlasting Vision (Querkes had put her in as 

the Spirit of Destiny, with a pair of enormous blue and 

gold wings) she used to murmur— How strange to 
think that we four are sitting here together—all four 
of us here in the same room!’ And then she would 
tum to me and remark, in vibrant tones, ‘When you 
gre an old, old woman you will probably be the only 

rson left in the world who can tell people about us.’ 

And Farmonger would blow a cloud of cigar smoke and 

say ‘ Yes, I suppose we shall be a sort of legend in sixty 
years’ time.’ ”” 

“4 My goodness, Aunt Eudora, it’s a bit pathetic, isn’t 
it? You telling me about them, and me never having 

heard of them before! I’m almost afraid to ask you 
what became of them and their grandiose delusions ! ” 

“Well, dear, I’m thankful to say that they never 
allowed themselves to realise the truth. I think Guinevere 
began to lose faith after about ten years of Sunday 
evenings, but they kept it up wonderfully, talking about 
art being long and life slow, and so on, And her own 
career had become a matter of waiting for the great play 
which someone would someday write for her, with the 
big part which would really give her full scope for her 
power of conveying a sense of doom, And then she 
died of heart failure while watching the 1887 Jubilee.” 

“What happened to the others ? ” 

“They were all drowned on the same day. It was 
in the fine summer of 1893; Querkes had bought one of 
the Scilly Isles, and he had a small sailing yacht. They 
all went out one day and never returned. The newspapers 
described it as a ‘ fatality,’ but it seemed to me provi- 
dential. ‘Three elderly men of eccentric habits’—that 
was their epitaph in the Press!” 

“What happened to their works ? ” 

“T always understood that they intended to bequeath 
them to the nation. But they all of them died intestate, 
and there were no relations, so I suppose nothing was 
done about it. The canvas of The Everlasting Vision is 
probably rolled up somewhere ; what happened to Dusp’s 
Epic and Farmonger’s Symphony heaven only knows ! ” 

“[T suppose they have become part of The Everlasting 
Vision, Aunt Eudora. After all, their creators did believe 
in what they were trying to do, and I suppose that counts 
for something. 

“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 

Not its semblance, but itself ;”’ 
as Browning said.” 

“Well, dear, let us hope that Browning was right. 
But I’m sorry for the Recording Angel if he has to listen 
to Dusp’s Epic, and I don’t want the music of the spheres 
to sound like Farmonger’s Symphony. As for Querkes’ 
Everlasting Vision, it was altogether two exclusive. It 
contained nothing but celebrities.” 

Aunt Eudora chuckled, closed her eyes, and relapsed 
into a well-earned doze. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“ THe Specrator,” JUNE 18TH, 1836. 
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MrrTROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. Alderman Wood, on Thursday, 
moved for a Select Committee to consider the best plan of raising 
money to effect certain necessary improvements in London, West- 
minster, Southwark, and the counties of Middlesex and Surrey ; 
and for the purchase of the interests of the proprietors of Waterloo 
Bridge, so as to throw it open to the public. He caleulated that 
the improvements he projected would cost a million sterling ; 
and he suggested, that a tax of sixpence a ton should be laid on 
“oals, which would raise 51,000/. a year, the interest of the money 
required, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 


FIND it difficult not to have a certain sneaking 
sympathy with the crew of the ‘ Girl Pat’ in their 
outrageous adventure. Outrageous it certainly is; and 
I suppose that the sympathy of all law-abiding and sen- 
sible people ought to be reserved exclusively for her 
owners. It is, after all, their vessel. Little sympathy 
is wasted on young men who “ borrow ” strangers’ cars 
in order to take their young women for a joy ride, and 
the “ borrowing” of a fishing trawler is obviously a 
more serious business, and likely to cause even greater 
inconvenience to the owner. A very small car of mine 
was once stolen while I was having tea with a friend in 
Westminster, and I remember my extreme surprise and 
rage when I discovered that it had vanished. For 
twenty-four hours—that is to say, until it was recovered, 
slightly the worse for its excursion, leaning up against 
a lamp-standard at Nine Elms—I said angrily to everyone 
I met, “ Isn’t it a shame ?—someone has stolen my 
motor-car!” They all agreed that it was, indeed, a 
shame, particularly as it was such an extremely small 
car that any self-respecting thief ought to have spared 
it on account of its pathetic size. I harboured so hearty 
a grudge against that unknown thief—he was never 
traced—that I can enter very readily into the feelings 
of the owners of the ‘ Girl Pat.’ Compared with mine, 
their loss is enormous, It is also very much more aston- 
ishing. When a car is stolen, nobody is much surprised 
except the owner, and even he has always realised 
secretly that it was bound to happen sooner or later, 
although he finds it hard to believe that it has actually 
happened to him. But to be in the position to say 
to your friends, “Isn’t it a shame ?—someone has 
stolen my fishing trawler!” is to have a_ perfectly 
stupendous grievance. The amazed sympathy of every 
right-minded person would be forthcoming immediately. 
Being a somewhat wrong-minded person—in this 
particular matter, at any rate—I insist on reserving 
a little of my sympathy for the reckless crew. None 
of them seems to have shown any previous tendency to 
cut loose on the high seas. It is fascinating to speculate 
on the origin of this most romantic voyage. Did one 
of them find inspiration in some volume of de Vere 
Stacpoole in a circulating library at Grimsby? Or in 
some ancient number of The Boy’s Own Paper? The 
period of the ’sixties would contain the most inflammatory 
material, I think. Almost all the serial stories were 
about heroic mariners who planted tattered Union 
Jacks on coral islands, and were invariably rewarded 
for their patriotic pains by the prompt discovery of 
caches of bar gold and necklaces of fabulous pearls, 
They had to live on turtles’ eggs and dates, of course, 
but they appeared to thrive on this curious diet, 
and friendly natives supplemented it from time to time 
with coconuts and an occasional dish of roast parakeet. 
If the crew of the ‘Girl Pat’ hoped to live in any 
such fantastic fashion, I am afraid that they must be 
grievously disappointed. Times have changed, and when 
it is no longer a question of swapping a string of beads 
for a square meal with an amiable savage, but of getting 
groceries on credit from an up-to-date waterside store in 
Venezuela or Trinidad, the problem of provisions obviously 
becomes acute. 

Revenue authorities in every port are waiting, appar- 
ently, to pounce upon the “ phantom vessel,” and 
grocers’ shops, and even grog-shops, have been warned 
to refuse credit. If these strange adventurers are really 
searching for hidden treasure then I cannot help hoping 
that they will find it before hunger compels them to 
surrender ignobly to some bustling, triumphant official 
at an inhospitable port. 
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DANGERS AT DANZIG 


By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


HE news of a fracas at a political mecting in Danzig 

on Saturday, resulting in the death of one Nazi and 

injuries to a number both of Nationalists, whose meeting 

was being attacked, and of Nazis, calls opportune attention 

to the fires smouldering perilously under the surface of this 
so-called Free City. 


The status of Danzig—German in population, autonomous, 
with certain rights reserved to Poland and with a League of 
Nations High Commissioner to see that the Constitution is 
observed and to mediate in disputes—is well known. 


The present High Commissioner is Mr. Sean Lester, a 
courageous, able and energetic Irishman. In January of 
this year the High Commissioner issued a report to the 
League in which he drew attention to the fact that the Danzig 
Government, consisting since May, 1933, entirely of Nazi 
Germans, was openly violating the Constitution and_ter- 
rorising the opposition minorities. Mr. Lester's report 
reemed to stir up opinion in Geneva, and the Rapporteur 
on the Danzig question—-Mr. Eden—secured the League's 
authority to call upon the Danzig Government to behave 
in accordance with the Constitution, 7.e., to drop its policy 
of terrorism and restore to the non-Nazis their legal rights. 
Herr Greiser, the Nazi President of the Danzig Government, 
accepted this reprimand and promised to mend his ways. 


Needless to say, he has done nothing of the sort. No 
sooner was he back from Geneva than he proclaimed in a 
speech at a huge public meeting that his government—or 
Senate, to give it its proper name—could guarantee the 
application of Hitlerism through purely administrative 
measures, despite the legal obstacles raised by Geneva. He 
also took this opportunity of emphasising his contempt for 
both the Rapporteur and the High Commissioner. Last 
month Mr. Lester went to Geneva, but the hopes temporarily 
raised by his report of an apparent improvement in the 
situation have already been completely dispelled. 


The man who is really in charge at Danzig, controlling 
both Herr Greiser’s government and the Nazi party organisa- 
tion, is one Férster, the * Gauleiter,” or chief of the party, 
in the territory of the Free City of Danzig. He isa Bavarian 
by birth, a Prussian Councillor of State, and a disciple of 
the notorious Jew-baiter Julius Streicher. His functions are 
the same as those of his * colleagues * in Czechoslovakia or 
Austria, with the difference however that in Danzig it is 
possible for this Nazi pro-consul to use his power quite 
freely. 

In the 1933 elections which gained them control the Nazis 
got in by a very small majority. In the 1935 elections, 
despite the perscnal support of Goebbels and Goering, 
despite terrorism and intimidation, the Nazis, after two 
years in office, only won one extra seat and thus failed to 
achieve their object, the two-thirds majority which would 
have enabled them to apply to the League for a new Con- 
stitution. This result was in no way commensurate with 
the gangster methods of the Nazi Freiheitskampf. Further- 
more, the opposition, in which today Conservatives, Catholics, 
Socialists and even the Communists (whose organisation is 
of course banned) are united, petitioned the Supreme Court and 
managed to prove numerous election irregularities on the part 
of the Nazis. Despite their terrorism, masses of witnesses testi- 
fied against them, proving among other things that Storm 
Troops had compelled every kind of voter, including civil 
servants and even the clergy, to support Nazi candidates. 
The Court, however (itself strongly Nazi), failed to declare the 
elections null and void, as it should have done, and to decide 
in favour of new elections. Instead it adjourned the whole 
question sine die, thus sanctioning the monstrous position. 
There followed a démarcke of the joint opposition in Geneva, 
Mr. Lester’s report and Mr. Eden's reprimand ; but nothing 
hes changed. 


Not only have the Nazis remained in office but they have 
established themselves 
the city. They march uniformed, and sometimes armed, 
through Danzig and behave like victors in a conquered city, 
Many of them have been actually imported from Germany, 
while the whole business is controlled and directed by Hert 
Férster. Presumably he gets not only his instructions py 
also his funds from Berlin, economic conditions in Danzig— 
a Baltie port doubly hit by the world crisis and Poland's 
obvious preference for using her own port of Gdynia— 
certainly not warranting the amount of money Herren Greiser 
and Forster seem to have at their disposal. 


Perhaps the most incredible manifestation of Nazi rule js 
the * conscription ” of Danzig citizens into the German amy, 
Unemployed young people are driven by the suspension of 
the dole and other outside pressure to apply for ** voluntary” 
military service in Germany. They are summoned by the 
Danzig police—a direct and undisguised instrument of Berlin 
to call at headquarters, where they are bullied in such a way 
that they end up by “ volunteering ” for the German amy, 
A more incredible violation not only of the Danzig * Constitu- 
tion’ but of the generally accepted code of international 
relations would be hard to find. 


The walls of Danzig are covered with Nazi posters, while at 
Many principal street corners large frames with Streicher's 
vile anti-Jewish pogrom sheet, the “* Stuermer,” and other 
provocative anti-semitic literature have been put up. It is 
essential to realise that the Jews in this allegedly “ free ” city 
are submitted to the same kind of treatment as in Germany, 
Not only is race-hatred being preached everywhere but race 
discrimination is applied wherever this is possible. Jobs are 
taken away from the Jews, their commerce is being ruined, 
members of the professions are prevented from carrying out 
their work—-in fact no efforts are spared in doing to the Jews 
through administrative measures or just brutal foree what 
Hitler in Germany has done by means of his special legislation. 
The same also applies to the Trade Unions, the co-operative 
societies, the Protestant and the Roman church, the Press, 
indeed to all the bodies that have the faintest non-Nazi 
orientation, 


Yet despite these efforts to crush them, which become daily 
more brutal, the opposition lives. The Hitler movement is 
very unpopular in Danzig, having brought nothing but difficul- 
ties and hardship. Its economic effects have been the devalua- 
tion of the gulden by 48 per cent. and its reduction to parity 
with the Polish zloty. Danzig is an ancient Hanseatic town 
which knows the value of freedom and commercial prosperity. 
Both these things have been almost completely destroyed by a 
gang of Nazi terrorists who have managed to seize power. But 
the spirit of the population is not broken yet, and given a 
little encouragement or a little protection from the Powers 
who originally guaranteed their Constitution the Danzigers 
would promptly shake off Nazi rule. Really free clections 
would be the test. Such elections would certainly reveal the 
bankruptcy of the Nazi system in Danzig, and perhaps not only 
in Danzig. 


The whole question boils down to this: the League which 
guaranteed democracy and freedom to the Free City as long 
ago as 1920 is on its trial. Can it or can it not see that its 
decisions are enforced ? If it can honour its specific obliga- 
tions by helping the Danzigers to liberate themselves from their 
present dictators, the League’s prestige will be enormously 
enhanced. If, on the other hand, the long list of failures is 
merely increased by the addition of one more, and the fail 
accompli is just registered without being resisted and removed, 
that will not only throw fresh discredit on the League of 
Nations and democracy, but it will also mean opening the 
doors to unmitigated Hitlerism and all its consequences in 


North-Eastern Europe. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 


que opening performance of Colonel de Basil's Russian ballet 
gason at Covent Garden gained from the audience an 
anbounded enthusiasm. The ballets were Aurora’s Wedding, 
(horeartium and Boutique Fantasque. The performance of 
Aurora's Wedding was easily the best we have seen, at any 
rate since Diaghilev’s time: in fact this was a better perfor- 
mance than any that we saw last year of a classical ballet. 
Particularly memorable was the dance of the seven ladies 
of honour and their partners. While each of the maids, 
one after the other, was turned by her partner, the whole 
beauty of classical ballet was revealed to us, since at this 
moment the dancers’ style was perfect. This perfection, 
in turn, made us aware that occasionally some of the dancers 
were: forcing their effects. Perhaps this was the defect of a 
quality that dancers alone possess, the power to reveal their 
full might within a few moments of their entry in such a ballet 
gs Aurora. Baronova’s Princess Aurora was the outstanding 
performance; in her dancing the company’s new certainty of 
knee and foot were summed. She has renewed the perfection 
of her technique with a more profound, more restrained 
poetry or artistry, and thus she appears to possess almost a 
leisure in which she moves. It is, of course, the prerogative 
of her extreme youth that the strictest, most arduous and 
most rapid movements of the joints should afford an effect 
of a leisure spent by her bemused in regal grandeur. There 
was a great deal more than precision in her performance : 
of mere precision she would seem to give no further thought, 
so perfect is her sense of rhythm, so easy her mastery of the 
flow of one movement into the next. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the first night was 
the appearance on that programme of Choreartium, emphasising 
the popularity that this great ballet has finally won in the 
course of three seasons. The issue as to whether or not it 
is infamous to use Brahms’ fourth symphony for a ballet 
has always seemed to me a false issue, revealing an inadequate 
conception of the art of ballet, one, moreover, that vitiates 
agreat deal of our native choregraphy. The appropriateness 
of the fourth symphony in the theatre must be judged simply 
and solely in terms of the ballet of which it is a part. 
Brahms’ fourth symphony is thing, Choreartium is 
another. 

We are all aware that our perception of the visual world 
is qualified by sound. ‘This fact is experienced by us every 
day, especially in cities. What does Oxford Street look 
like without the noise of the street ? It is impossible to see 
it so except during the two minutes’ silence when London 
streets are unrecognisable. Sound qualifies vision almost 
to the degree that sense of touch qualifies vision, although 
in a more purely imaginative unpractical way. Imaginative 
power in this direction has been stimulated enormously by 
the conditions and inventions, such as radio and cinema, of 
the modern world; and herein lies the richest fund for 
modern art. Even the short pieces of music between the 
different episodes of a news-reel qualify, and are intended 
to qualify, those episodes plastically. Owing to the extreme 
contemporary relevance of these phenomena it is indeed 
astounding that in a recently published book on ballet by 
various authors, with promising chapter headings such as 
“The Score,” ‘“* Music and Action,” ** Ballet and the Film,” 
there should not be one single reference to the purely plastic 
interaction of music and movement, and by plastic inter- 
action I refer to the visual stimulus that an arpeggio, for 
instance, possesses in relation to the ballerina as she extends 
her leg. It is as if she moved her leg through the rising and 
falling notes of the arpeggio. I have stated before in this 
column, and will repeat, that ballet, as well as being dancing 
fo music, is dancing with music. Such is the essence of 
ballet, the secret of its contemporary relevance ; and it is 
natural enough that this flourishing art that draws its 
strength from our perception of the world around us, from 
the infinite visual interrelationship of sound and movement, 
should realise its masterpieces by engaging for its use the 
masterpieces of musical thought, ADRIAN STOKES, 


one 


The Cinema 


“Dangerous.” At the Regal——“Big Brown Eyes.” At 
the Plaza——* Letzte Rose.” At Studio One 

Miss Bette Davis won some kind of a gold medal for her 
acting in Dangerous: the cinema is a shady business and one 
would like to know more about that medal, who gave it, how 
many carats, who the judges were ; but at least it indicates 
that the publicity hounds have recognised her disturbing talent. 
Her performance in Of Human Bondage was wickedly good 
up to a point, the point when passion got a little tattered, and 
even the most inconsiderable films—Border Town and other: 
of which I have forgotten even the names—seemed temporarily 
better than they were because of that precise nervy voice, the 
pale ash-blonde hair, the popping neurotic eyes, a kind of 
corrupt and phosphorescent prettiness. Dangerous, like the 
others, is a picture to see for her sake, although the story is 
poor, the ending atrociously sentimental (Dangerous and Show 
Boat tie for the worst endings of the week), and although 
alas ! Miss Margaret Lindsay is also in the cast, as if to reassure 
people that, whatever the censor may say, this film is U. 

Hollywood has never forgotten its startling discovery that 
raffishness—-the wild parties, the drugs and bathing belles and 
suicides and Fatty Arbuckle—-was bad business. There is 
nothing now it takes to its heart so firmly as gentility : so 
that Miss Kay Francis is advertised as a woman who can wea: 
the best clothes ; Mr. Aubrey Smith, that amiable and bushy 
Wellington, is made to remind us, even in The Crusaders, ot 
the straight bat of his cricketing past, and Miss Lindsay is 
starred Icss as an actress than as a nice eligible girl, comradely 
and refined, who can pour out tea as if she really belonged to a 
tea-drinking nation. Miss Lindsay as the deserted but under- 
standing fiancée provides the antidote to Miss Davis as the 
great actress who has become a drunken and friendless failure 
because of her intense selfishness which ruins every play she 
acts in or any man she likes. A highly-coloured situation, 
this, which does little justice to Miss Davis’s talent for vivid 
realism ; we are aware all the time that she is acting, acting 
for the highest honours, for the questionable carats, acting 
with immense virtuosity. from the moment when the successful 
young architect (Mr. Franchot Tone) spots her in the speak- 
sasy. For Hollywood has a way of refining even Miss Davis : 
another performance so horrifyingly natural as her mean 
greedy little waitress in Of IIuman Bondage and her fiim caree: 
would have been ruined ; and so with great ingenuity Holly- 
wood adopts the homeopathic method, doubles the gin, 
multiplies the drink stains, intensifies the squalor, until you 
an safely cease to believe, until Miss Davis’s latest picture 
becomes as curious, absurd and period as ** Sell No More Drink 
to My Father.” 

Dangerous, then, is unusual, but only because of Miss Davis : 
a far more competent picture (though I would rather watch 
Miss Davis than any number of competent pictures) is Big 
Brown Eyes, a misleading title for a fast well-directed and quite 
unsentimental gangster film, pleasantly free from emotion— 
for emotion on the screen is nearly always false emotion. The 
chief players are Miss Joan Bennett and Mr. Cary Grant, but 
they don’t much matter: it is a director's picture. 

One cannot complain of the absurd English settings of 
Letzte Rose, adapted from Friedrich von Flotow’s comic opera, 
Martha, they are not more false than the Vienna of innumer- 
able English pictures, but the tra-la-la melodies, the hearty 
Teutonic merry-making, and the determined prettiness of the 
photography are tedious, not the less tedious for being 
German. The Continental racket has become rather tire- 
some, and the films at Studio One have not been noticeably 
above the Hollywood level. Nor has the Academy’s record 
lately been much better; neither cinema has taken the 
opportunity of showing the Russian comedy, Men and Jobs, 
which was given two special performances in London some 
weeks ago, a picture with an original subject, excitingly 
directed, quite free from political propaganda, with a quality 
of humanity, simplicity and good-humour rare on the screen. 
To ignore this film was either an astonishing oversight or a 
confession that the ordinary commercial standards are quite 
as binding in these cinemas as in any under American control. 

GRAHAM GREENE, 
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Opera 
“Figaro” at Glyndebourne 


Tue performance of Le Nozze di Figaro at Glyndebourne 
last week came as near to the ideal as anything I have seen 
or am likely to see in a fallible world. It ranks now bestae 
last year’s Cosi fan Tutte, which I then thought the best of 
the four productions. The merit of this production is that 
aH the characters, from Count Almaviva to Antonio, are 
properly in focus because they are brought into the right 
relation to Figaro himself. The Figaro here presented is, 
I take it, Herr Ebert’s creation from the dramatic point of 
view. He is far from the conventional buffo figure—lively and 
quick-witted but capable of surliness and, above all, 
dangerous when roused. I give the credit to the producer, 
because last year’s Figaro, Herr Domgraf-Fasshender, had 
exactly these qualities. His singing of ‘“‘ Se vuol ballare ” 
was one of the most terrifying things I have experienced in 
opera. One felt that, if the Count had entered at the end 
of it, the comedy would come to a very abrupt and un- 
pleasant ending. 

Signor Stabile, joining a company already well versed in 
Herr Ebert’s views, fitted admirably into the scheme, 
though he was not quite so consistently fierce as his pre- 
decessor. His is a magnificent Figaro, illuminating with 
look and gesture every word he sings. There is no need to 
know Italian in order to understand what is toward with such 
an actor on the stage, and it is a measure of the company’s 
general excellence that no one is utterly outshone by Figaro. 

There is also a new Count, Mr. John Brownlee. This is 
the fifth part I have seen this admirable artist play in the 
past two months, and in each of them he has presented a 
distinct individuality. That is, perhaps easy enough with 
Amonasro and Rigoletto, where make-up counts for much, 
but it is a fine achievement in the parts of Don Giovanni and 
the Count. I thought his Almaviva the best of the lot. 
His aristocratic bearing never completely lost its dignity 
even in the most undignified situations. The Count is a 
weaker character than the Don, and Mr. Brownlee did not 
give to the latter part its full masculine forcefulness, though 
his actual singing, for instance in the “* Champagne ”’ aria, 
was as fine as anything in the performance. He managed 
the Count’s rages better than the Don’s bravado, and, ably 
abetted by Herr Busch, the clarinets and the bassoons, gave 
us the musical equivalent of ** blue murder” at the moment 
when he is told that Cherubino is hiding in the closet. 

Miss Audrey Mildmay’s Susanna was always a delicious 
piece of work and it has grown in certainty of touch and in 
vocal power and control since first I saw it. She hits off 
the character of Susanna more exactly than that of the 
less sophisticated Zerlina. I wish, however, that she (or 
Herr Busch, who is probably responsible, since other singers 
do likewise) would reconsider the question of the “long” 
appogiature. Her treatment of them in the introduction to 
* Deh! vieni”’ is not even consistent ; sometimes the higher 
note is taken, sometimes the lower. The omission of the 
appoggiature makes for a certain flatness in the vocal line 
and is contrary to the well-founded tradition. Mme. 
Helletsgruber is dramatically almost the perfect Cherubino, 
but she does sacrifice to her conception of the character 
something of vocal style. Her shamefaced, breathless singing 
of “* Voi che sapete” is dramatically truthful, but this is a 
song in which surely beauty in singing should come first. 
She is also less quick than the others in the recitatives. 

Mme. Rautawaara’s Countess is the only really weak spot in 
this lovely performance. Mozart’s Rosina is surely a maturer 
woman than this pretty girl; anyhow, she has more dignity, 
more humour and more depth of feeling than is here dis- 
played. This singer’s Pamina, on the other hand, is now 
excellent and really grows before our eyes from adolescence 
to an almost heroic stature in the scene of initiation. 
Mr. Heddle Nash gives a clever study of the waspish 
Basilio, and to give point to the character is dressed in a 
coat of black and yellow instead of the traditional soutane, 
which is, I think, a mistake (as also is the set ballet in the 
finale of Act III, where the dance should be performed by 
the Count’s guests). Last I must mention Signor Baccaloni’s 
Bartolo, a splendid figure of fun, as good in its minor way 
as his magnificent, Leporello. DyNELEY Hussry. 
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Feuilles au vent 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


DeE quoi parler sinon des gréves? Mais autant vouloir peindre 
le flux et le reflux. Pour le moment toute synthése est impos. 
sible. Notons pourtant quelques impressions ;_ plus tard elles 
pourront servir pour un tableau d’ensemble. 

...D’abord ce ne sont plus des gréves. I] s’agit dun 
““mouvement revendicatif ouvrier.” C'est le conseil deg 
ministres lui-méme qui nous donne cette définition. 

. . « Pendant quelques jours on ne voyait que quéteurs et 
quéteuses secouant leurs boites pour faire tinter les pivces, 
** Donnez pour les grévistes, s‘il vous plait !°’ Cette mendicité 
cessa du jour ot “ grévistes ”’ devinrent “ revendicateurs,” 
Y avait-il relation de cause a effet ? 

Le médicin de notre banlieu en éprouva une grande satis. 
faction. Chétif, myope et bégue, il expliquait : ‘ Je ne sors 
plus en voiture. On m‘arrétait toujours devant Pusine, un 
quéteur & chaque portiére. II m’était difficile de refuser.” 

..» Des grévistes défilent; banniéres et insignes rouges, 
poings levés. Ils scandent: ‘ Nos salaires! Nos salaires !” 
Des curieux s’arr¢étent, regardent en silence. Par des fenétres 
ouvertes on entend la T. S. F. Elle, moud la rengaine : “ Tout 
va trés bien, madame la marquise.” 

Le colonel comte Nitchevo semble en douter. Comme bien 
d'autres Russes blanes, il est maintenant chauffeur de taxi, Il 
nous confie: ‘‘ Quand je dis que c’est la révolution, on se 
moque de moi. Pourtant c’est comme cela que les rouges ont 
commencé chez nous. Nous avons, un camarade et moi, une 
réserve de 200 litres d’essence. C’est pour gagner la frontiére,” 
Demander: “ Quelle frontiére ? ” aurait pu paraitre indiscret, 

. . - On porte beaucoup de rouge cet été. Les revendi- 
-ateurs en casquette larborent largement épinglé sur laveste 
de travail. Les “ officiels ** préférent le brassard. Les revendi- 
sateurs en chapeau et complet a Ja mode, optent pour un 
mouchoir dont le bord dépasse la poche. Un loustie hasarde : 
* Comme cela on peut le cacher plus facilement.” 

. . . Le parti communiste annonce qu'il “ recrute a un 
rythme de 1,500 adhérents par jour et compte maintenant 
plus de 140,000 membres.” Il y a en France douze millions 
délecteurs. Lesquels, il y a six semaines, élisaient les 72 
députés communistes ? 

. . . L’Académie francaise recoit M. Louis Gillet, auquel 
M. Georges Goyau dit: ‘ C’est en 1930, monsieur, que vous 
professiez votre cours sur Shakespeare, et rien ne vous parais- 
sait plus beau que la fin dune de ses piéces, Cymbeline, ott 
le vieux roi celte disait au général romain : 

“Fassent & jamais nos enseignes unies 
Cote a cdte flotter leurs banni¢res amies.” 

Le journal qui imprime ces discours académiques donne 4 
la page suivante le communiqué du bureau politique du parti 
communiste. On y lit: ‘ Les travailleurs arborent le drapeau 
tricolore de nos péres et le drapeau rouge de nos espérances, 
réconciliés par le parti communiste.” 

Ktrange rapprochement de textes! Mais en cetemps Punion 
des banniéres venait en épilogue ; aujourd’hui ce n’est peut- 
étre qu’un prologue. 

. . » Dans la loi sur les congés il est stipulé : ** Tout accord 
comportant la renonciation par l’ouvrier ou lemployé au econgé 
prévu, méme contre Poctroi d’une indemnité compensatrice, 
est nul.” 

Un vieux menuisier commente: ‘* C’est trés bien de nous 
donner un congé payé. Mais ce que je n’aime pas c’est qu'on 
nvVoblige 4 le prendre. Et si j'aime mieux l’argent, moi ! ” 

Il ajoute: ‘C’est comme pour le 14 juillet. Déja comme 
apprenti j’allais aux matinées gratuites. C’est comme cela que 
je connais Moliére et aussi Faust a POpera. Cette année on 
annonce la méme piéce dans tous les théatres, une machine de 
Romain Rolland. J’aimerais mieux pouvoir choisir.” 

. . - De la place St. Michel on apercoit des lueurs rouges 
sur Notre-Dame. On devine une Foule sur le parvis. Des 
voix sortent de haut-parleurs. On saisit des bribes: 
**Redresseur de torts” ... “Le Francais menu.”  Puis, 
subitement, des clameurs. 

Un agent nous renseigne : ‘* Non, ce n’est pas une réunion. 
On joue en plein air Le vray Mistére de la Passion. Et, sauf 
votre respect, c’est comme qui dirait les grévistes de ce temps-!a 
qui reclament Pamnistie pour un détenu politique, un nommé 
Barabbas.”’ 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


faithful Flycatchers 

A pretty and unusual episode has been watched in a cottage 
garden, which is a great favourite with birds. Two years ago 
fyeatchers nested in a Forsythia that grows the full height of 
the cottage wall. The nest was just within reach of a bedroom 


window. Last year the same pair returned and copied the 
ravens: they used the same nest for the second time. The 
faithful birds came back once more this year, and built a new 
nest just above the old one. While they were building, the 
owner of the cottage, merely for amusement, repaired and 
deaned the old nest. The observant birds noted the work and 
by way of grateful acknowledgement decided to adopt it, 
in spite of the hours of work spent on the new nest. They 
laid the first egg last week, and bid fair to rear a third family 
in the old home. 
* cS % # 
Repaired Nests 
The incident suggests that gardeners might do more for 
their birds in this direction. Personally, I pull down old nests, 
so that the desirable sites may be as many as possible. Would 
it be better to furbish up these old nests on the chance of the 
birds using them for a second season ? Old nests, of course, 
are popular with many creatures. To give some personal 
experiences, they may be used as a hive for bumble-bees, as 
asleeping place for a stoat or a bat, as a storehouse for food, 
or as a nesting place for some other species of bird. Wrens, 
for example, will use an old thrushes’ nest as a basis, and tits 
make a hole in the bottom of a rook’s nest. Wrens will use 
their summer nests for winter harbourage ; but in general our 
birds very seldom return to the same nest either in the same 
year or later. Some of the crow tribe are an exception. I 
know « pair of ravens that keep two nests in being ; and use 
them alternately, though the rule has exceptions. Presumably 
they like the weather to have time to cleanse the old struc- 
ture. Buzzards will return again and again to the same nesting 
place, but all want to add what almost amounts to a new 
nest each year. I climbed to one at no great height in 
a Radnorshire spruce, which was not less than six or seven 
feet high. The Argentine parakeet has the same habit. Its 
great stick nest, big enough after the first building, is increased 
every year, and often enough grows so heavy or cumbrous that 
it breaks the branch or tumbles over. In that country stick 
nests of considerable proportions are common, and are mostly 
used more than once, perhaps because sticks are more lasting 
than bents and moss and mud. Some are so capacious that 
they attract the opossum ; and it is not always a safe proceed- 
ing to put your hand down one of the long tunnels in the 
sticks to seek for eggs. 
* * * * 
Supplying Material 
How much we may do in our gardens towards the actual 
work of nest building another experience of this summer 
will suggest. A cottager (whose cottage consists of about a 
room and a half) is in the habit of shaking the out-door mat 
over a little plot of grass in front of the door. It was 
observed that a brown linnet descended upon the shakings ; 
and with great care selected any hairs dropped from the 
mat and carried them off to her nest in the furze close by. 
Hair of any sort is perhaps the most precious of birds’ 
building material; and it is often hard to come by. In 
any bird-haunted garden the provision of such material 
would be a popular act, and would supply a good quantity 
of observation. Though each sort of bird builds a nest as 
uniformly characteristic of the species, they often pick up 
the nearest available material. To be precise, small white 
feathers will be immediately collected by swallows, and 
sometimes used as playthings as well as building material. 
It is interesting to watch cage-birds building and making 
characteristic nests of any material supplied them. I once 
put a number of bents into a large aviary containing American 
robins, which are of the thrush family. They would take 
the bents singly, put them in the water, drag them through 
mud near the drinking bowl, and then, when there was 
suflicient mud-mortar attached, weave them into the nest. 
* * * * 
Poppy Vitality 
The double question has been put to me: is it true and, 
if so, why is it true that poppies are the first flowers to 


appear if downland is ploughed up? The fact must be known 
to every soldier who fought in France. On the eve of the 
Somme Battle in 1916 many of our front-line trenches were 
dug out of the chalk; and the subsoil thrown up as a 
parapet. Some of these ridges, especially in my recollection 
on the extreme right of our line, were a brilliant ribbon of 
poppy and charlock, and in places of milfoil. I saw a similar 
outbreak of these flowers, not otherwise plentiful in the 
immediate neighbourhood, on a mound made from the 
digging of a well. Both seeds are oily and therefore long 
lived; and there is no better method of seed preservation 
then burying in a dry and close subsoil. Some gardeners 
say that if they bastard-trench a piece of ground they always 
get a crop of fumitory, so perhaps different depths give 


the best conditions for the conservation of particular 
seeds. Very starchy seeds, such as wheat, live the least 
long. The poppy and charlock are virtually indestructible. 


All wheat seed would clean vanish in less than a decade. 
* * * * 

Meadow Pruning 

The old sort of hay harvest is succeeding to the new; 
and the country grows sweet with the scent of new-mown 
hay. The scent of the older grasses is altogether different 
from the new; and indeed the fields cut young (for the 
driers) have released a quite new perfume on the countryside, 
as well as a new product. Hay-making will now occupy 
several months of the year. The young grasses are cut 
on the new principle in May, and the second cutting comes 
six or seven weeks later, just after the old-fashioned haysel. 
A third cutting—very different in quality from the old 
aftermath—may succeed to that. Even after our very 
brief and slender experience an important change in the 
influence of the early harvesting is being observed. The 
method puts an end to all seeding and encourages those 
perennial plants that profit by pruning. In consequence 
the composition of the fields that are hayed and re-hayed 
comes to differ in important particulars from fields that are 
mown when foxtail grasses have shed their pollen and butter- 
cups and daisies and moon-daisies set their seed. It is 
probable that nettle and biennial thistle will be eliminated ; 
but it is not known what effect the system may have on 
that worst weed of the pastures, the buttercup. It is avoided 
by stock, has the endurance of all bulbous rooted plants, 
and sets its seed freely and germinates readily. If it could 
be wiped out, the grazing value of many fields would be almost 
doubled. Careful scientific inventories are to be made of 
the newer harvest fields. 

* % * % 

The Daisy’s Optimum 

Close mowing of lawns and golf courses has, of course, 
well-known effects. Plaintains learn a dwarf habit, and 
seed below the reach of the cutting blades. Daisies are 
very greatly multiplied where fairways are cut by machines 
not fitted with boxes. One reason is that daisies (those eyes 
of day as Chaucer loved to say) like all the light they can 
get; the other that the seed is broadcast. Some golf links 
(as of the early holes at Portrush) are so beset by daisies 
that a golf ball is as hard to find as a plover’s egg; and 
those who cross the links immediately after the hour when 
the daisies have closed their eyes find balls lying with surprising 
distinetness on the open ground. In such places the buttercup 
is, I think, discouraged by the mower. On greens and pitches 
cut close repeatedly every growth, even of the most perennial 
grasses, is discouraged, unless the ground is top-dressed 
On this subject the Green Committee have 
their Yorkshire Research 


and manured. 
made valuable 
station, 


discoveries in 


Western Hay 


In the West of England the weather of June has been so 
favourable to growth that one at least of the new driers has 
been unable to keep pace. It has been working continuously 
for a month or more, and in a period of almost ceaseless rain 
has turned out tons of perfect hay. The farm is not a big 
one; but there is every sign that hay-making will continue 
for another month or two. It is a new paradox that much 
rain in June should favour hay-making. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “News of the Week paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 


THE PALESTINE SITUATION 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir.- The letter of Mr. Ghory, the Secretary of the Palestine 
Arab Party, which appeared in your issue of June 12th, is 
neither designed nor calculated to make for better under- 
standing in Palestine. And some of its statements are open 
to serious doubts. He says that Arabs and Moslems alone 
are supporting the general Arab strike, and no foreign funds 
are given. It is widely believed that the agents of one or 
more foreign Powers who are not sorry to foment trouble in 
the Middle East have contributed money to promote the 
strike. He states that arson, the cutting of trees, &c.. are 
committed not only by the Arabs but also by the Jews. It 
is sufficient answer to that charge that the High Commissioner 
of Palestine has on several occasions borne witness to the 
restraint of the Jewish population in the face of most trying 
provocation. He says that the Arabs complain bitterly 
against the behaviour of members of the publie security 
forces. “ They sce destruction of property, invading homes, 
and similar actions.” The Palestine police, mainly British 
and Arab, are bearing a thankless task with a fortitude 
which compels general admiration. Daily British and 
Palestine Constables are wounded: almost daily innocent 
persons, Arabs as well as Jews, are murdered by bomb or 
revolver-shot or knife. In combating this terrorism the 
police and soldiers are foreed to invade the home and damage 
property. 

Recrimination, however, is useless and mischievous. The 
serious question is how to put an end to violence and restore 
peace. Palestine has been throughout history, and will 
remain, a bi-national country, one of the bridges between 
continents and civilisations where the East and the West 
meet. Arabs and Jews must live together, neither domin- 
ating the other nor being dominated. The Jews know that 
they cannot drive the Arabs of Palestine into other lands or 
the desert. The Arabs must realise that they cannot drive 
the Jews into the sea or stop their immigration. It is not 
economic interests which divide the peoples, but political 
passions. Jewish immigration has brought a general diffusion 
of well-being among all the dwellers of Palestine: and the 
immigration of the last years, which is the immediate cause 
of the outbreak, the thousands of Jews from Germany who 
are seeking a new home and a new life, are amongst the best 
clements which have come to Palestine. They are the fine 
flower of the German-Jewish youth, and they combine with 
their enthusiasm for a simple productive life the order and 
method which they learnt in Germany. The increased pro- 
portion of the Jewish population from one-tenth to nearly 
one-third, which has taken place in the last fifteen years, 
has not meant a diminution of the Arab population, On 
the contrary, the number of the Arabs rose between 1922 
and 1931 by 200,000 through natural increase ; and in the 
last vears the numbers have risen not only in that way but 
by immigration of Arabs from the neighbouring territories, 
attracted by the prosperity of Palestine. The root of the 
trouble is that aggravated nationalism which today threatens 
the whole of civilisation. Politics dominate economics. The 
effort of all persons of good will must be to aid the fusion 
of the two peoples into one nation, sharing a common love 
for the fatherland, and working together in every aspect 
of public and economic life. 

There are many examples of two nationalities originally 
hostile living side by side in a territory, and passing from 
feud and strife to the recognition of a common patriotism 
and to mutual helpfulness. That change has come about 
between peoples of different race in the Swiss Cantons, the 
English and French colonists in Canada, the British and 
Boer settlers in South Africa. The differences of language, 
culture and religion do not stand in the way once the will 
to understanding and co-operation is present. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Winston Churchill pointed out to an 
Arab Delegation in Palestine, which made the same demands 
as are being made by the Strike Committee today: “If, 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—-Ed. Tie SpecTAator.| 


instead of sharing misery through quarrels, you will share 
blessings through co-operation, a bright and tranquil future 
lies before the country. The earth is a generous Mother, 
She will produce in plentiful abundance for all her childrey 
if they will cultivate her soil in justice and in peace.” 
NORMAN BENtwicu, 
Hollycot, Vale of Health, Wampstead, N.W. 3. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE 
|To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.] 
Sir. Anything written by Sir Arthur Salter gives food 
for thought. He is rightly recognised as one of the leading 
public men in Europe, and a very pleasant personality to 
work under, as I know from my own experience as a technical 
member of the Reparations Commission. 

Yet he, like the policy of the League, bases his views and 
interpretations on an idealistic policy and refuses to face 
the facts. 

Sir Arthur Salter started life under a disability. He was 
born a member of one of the greatest nations of the world, 
great in financial resourees and with an immense territory 
within her frontiers which should absorb her full energies 
to develop to help the countless millions which look to her 
for guidance. 

Our natural desire is for peace, so that we may develop 
our people and our trade. 

Apart from the United States of America, there are three 
ultra-virile great powers, Germany, Italy and Japan, whose 
increasing populations must find space for expansion. Their 
political propaganda has filled the minds of their young 
people of both sexes with the conviction ox a great destiny. 
Russia is in another category. This is an Empire of vast 
potential wealth, as yet sparsely populated, but its growing 
power and experiments in all branches of science and social 
conditions have to be seen to be believed. 

Let us come down to fundamentals. Can the most 
optimistic believer in the ** Immediate Policy ” of the League 
conceive that these world forces will agree to have their 
future destinies controlled by geographical or other obliga- 
tions to the Covenant ? 

We have had the bitter lesson of seeing the solid agreement 
of “52 Nations * on paper--but only one, Great Britain, 
in fact took any steps to carry out that agreement. What 
grounds have we for believing in the honour of the 51 nations 
when it comes to using International Foree? At the moment 
the most difficult task before the world is to re-model the 
League, which will need a very long time. 

In the meanwhile, the British Empire should gradually 
withdraw from all the Continental commitments which 
we cannot carry out. We have no axe to grind, no territory 
we covet, and provided we strengthen our forces to within 
the limits needed, we will again become the greatest force 
for Peace in the world.—Yours truly, Ivan DirMas. 

Beaminster, Dorset. 


A NATIONAL LABOUR RESERVE 


[To the Editor of Tux Sprcrator.] ; 
Sin.- May I be allowed to add to Mr. Somerset de Chair's 
excellent scheme for the improvement of the status of the 
unemployed ? Would not the National Labour Reserve 
wish to render the equivalent hours of service for their reserve 
pay, food, shelter or clothing? In towns and country so 
much is neglected through lack of funds. The cost of labour 
is generally the most expensive item in any undertaking. 
Would they not also organise themselves in a similar wey 
to the Winter Distress League ? How many hospitals, for 
instance, would not welcome their service? Here there 
are innumerable windows always needing attention, walls 
that should have been washed down or painted are left 
untouched year after year through lack of funds. As in the 
streets of London there are yards that need to be kept free 
of litter and possibly a plot of land tucked away between 
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odd buildings which in return for a little attention and a 
few packets of seeds would give such joy throughout the 
summer months. A short “bus ride through the poorer 
districts of any town will reveal the same need of labour. 
Only a short time ago a letter appeared in The Times appealing 
for funds to enable the Winter Distress League to continue 
the employment of men engaged in clearing a slack heap 
jn order to make a playing field. There must be many such 
heaps Which could be so wisely employed. In the country 
there are acres and acres of wasted land which could be 
put toa useful purpose. Destructive weeds, such as ragwort, 
spread rapidly. The country National 
Labour Reserve could supply their town brethren with 
Having started the hare, suggestions tumble 


section of the 


vegetables. 
over one another. 
the British Legion and other voluntary bodies, besides Town 
Councils, be able to advise and co-operate in carrying out 
such schemes which beside lifting these people out of the 
slough of despond—idleness—would render to their country 
a great service. by the improvement of the health of these 
individuals as a result of happy occupation in giving service. 
—Yours faithfully, WINIFRED Price. 
St. Edmonds, Bourne End, Bucks. 


Would not organisations such as Toe H, 


“ RUSSIA’S MOMENTOUS WEEK ” 
[To the Editor of Tun Sperecraror.] 

Sir.—M. Stalin's new draft constitution for the U.S.S.R. 
has received, as yet, so little attention from the Press in 
England that it seems doubtful whether this country realises 
the importance with which it is regarded in Russia. Until 
the full text is received here it would be premature to attempt 
any detailed comment, but meanwhile it may be of interest to 
you to have the impressions of one who had the good fortune 
to be in Moseow during the days which he heard described 
as * the most momentous week in the history of Russia since 
the establishment of the first Bolshevist Government.” 

It is impossible for anyone who has visited Russia at any 
time during the past fifteen years not to have gone away 
with an impression of a people struggling against heavy odds 
without any immediate hope of better conditions. M. Stalin 
has always told the people that they must pass through a long 
period of tribulation before they can begin to enjoy, even in 
small measure, the fruits of their work. Most thinking people 
in Russia today regard the proposed new constitution as the 
first step towards the improved conditions promised to them. 

The “man in the street” in Moscow, like his counterpart 
in London, Paris or Berlin, is more concerned with those 
laws which affect his personal liberty than with the theory of 
Government. He is inclined to say : 

“For forms of Government let fools contest 
Whate’er is best administered is best ” 
—and to agree that on the whole the Government of his 
country has been well administered during the past decade, 

It is understandable, then, that his interest should be 
mainly aroused by the promise of Courts of Summary Juris- 
diction under Magistrates elected for life. Only those who 
have lived under a Constitution which does not admit the 
right of every citizen to prompt trial can appreciate what 
the grant of a Habeas Corpus Act means to these people. 

Only second in importance to this, in the mind of the 
average man, is the alteration in the Divorce Law. Up to 
now divoree has been almost as easy in Russia as obtaining a 
motor driving licence has been in England. From now 
onwards the first divorce becomes diflicult—the second 
almost prohibitive. 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance of what is taking 
place in Russia today: it is difficult to over-estimate its 
effect upon the outlook of the individual Russian. He 
believes sincerely that the ‘ Promised Land ” is in sight, and 
though the road may still be long, his past sacrifices and 
future difficulties are worth while. 

It is misleading to talk about the “ democratisation ” of 
Russia. Nothing is further from the minds of the Kremlin 
than an evolution of Russian Government along the lines of 
Western democracy, nor is it, indeed, a plant that is likely to 
flourish today on Eastern soil. But there can be no doubt 
that Russia is experiencing what we would call, as a rough 
generalisation, a ‘ swing to the Right.” 








The new constitution, when it is received here, demands 
our careful- and friendly examination. Meanwhile, it is 
interesting to observe that it is a popular movement: that 
it gives to the people of Russia as a whole something that 
they desire ; that it is, in fact, however small its concessions 
may appear to us, Government by consent.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., VIATOR. 


RELIGION AND DICTATORSHIP 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In the article “* The Consequences of Being Heathen,” 
your contributor puts forward the remarkable argument that 
a Christian’s position leads him to oppose dictatorships 
while a secularist’s does not. There is a partnership, he 
says, between the State and the Christian, and the latter 
is the senior partner for he is immortal and the State is not. 
How comes it then that in the huge and ancient Church of 
Rome one finds the dictatorship of the Vatican? Does tifat 
point to any objection to dictatorship inherent in Christianity ? 
This it may be said is not the State, but a dictatorship in 
matters spiritual, that is to say in what one would have 
supposed, from a Christian standpoint, a more important 
sphere. But take the evidence of history as regards the 
State. England was Christian under the Tudors, who could 
wield the axe like Hitler; France was Christian under a 
king who could say L’état cest moi; Russia was Holy 
Russia, Christian, under the Czars. Need one say more to 
show that the argument, basic to your contributor’s article, 
is without foundation and has no reference to facts except 
in so far as it is in direct opposition ?-Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT A. TRESIDDER, 


PACIFISM AND REARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecratror.| 
Str,—Mr. Leyton Richards writes that “the true alternative 
to frenzied preparation for war is constructive effort for 
peace,” and suggests that your correspondent and I favour 
the former and discountenance the latter. But I humbly 
submit that Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Eden have shown every 
disposition for a constructive effort for peace, and that their 
military policy cannot be truthfully described as * frenzied 
preparation for war,’ but rather as calm preparation for 
defence. If the pacifists, instead of calling for submission 
to aggression would point out how foreign Powers can be 
persuaded to enter upon general disarmament, they would 
be doing better service. Sir Samuel Hoare’s Geneva speech 
indicated a line of policy which seemed perfect, but met 
with little response from the Great Powers. This country 
is willing to pay a great price for general pacification, but 
not I hope the price of submission to the aggressor, 
— Yours, &c¢., 
Cuas. WriGuT. 


* HUMAN WRECKAGE ” 

[To the Editor of Tut Specrator.] 
Sir,—I read with interest the article by Mr. Gray Temple 
in your issue of May 29th, 1936, and wonder if you will 
permit me to contribute the following comments. 

He says, regarding discharged prisoners, ** Human wreckage 
is being disgorged by our prisons into a world which is without 
hope or helping hand.” Now, Sir, I speak only for my own 
(Hull East Riding and North Lincolnshire Prisoners’ Aid 
Society) but this is our record of work for last year : 

1,208 prisoners assisted on discharge, of whom 234 were 
returned to former employment; 95 were placed in new 
employment and 514 were returned to friends, placed in 
homes, the remainder being helped only with clothing, &c. 

Further, of the above 1,208 we were able to report to the 
Home Office 553 as doing well, and 311 as doing fairly. 

In view of what this Society (one of 40 similar societies) ts 
doing, I really think Mr. Temple’s words were a little too 
strong.—Yours, &c., 

J. R. MacpoNnaLp 
(Stipendiary Magistrate and Honorary 
Treasurer of the above Society). 
11 George Yard, Alfred Gelder Street, Hull, 
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SANCTIONS 


[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 


Sir,—Travelling recently on business in Eastern Europe I was 
asked frequently, ** What is England going to do about 
sanctions ?” The orthodox reply, ** the future of sanctions is 
not a matter for England but for the whole League ” almost 
always met with derision. I was told ‘‘ every country in 
Europe knows what it wants and what its neighbours want— 
but nobody knows what England wants nor what will be her 


attitude at Geneva.” 


Business men in Jugoslavia and Roumania told me how 
much they were losing in trade because of sanctions, and said 


it would be worth it if sanctions showed the world that 


aggression does not pay; but they did not think England 


would remain firm at Geneva. Some said London would be 


glad to lend money to Italy ; others said England is afraid of 


Italy. 

-The Chancellor of the Exchequer is reported to have said 
that sanctions have failed and should be ended, but the Prime 
Minister explains that the Chancellor was addressing ** a very 
exclusive and politically educated audience.” Has not the 
time come when those of us who are neither very exclusive 
nor, perhaps, politically educated, are entitled to be told 
where we stand ? 

With the aid of gas and bombs the Italians have seized a 
large part of Abyssinia. Does this mean sanctions have 
failed? And, if so, cannot we be told why? If, as_ the 
Chancellor says, “the policy of collective security based on 
sanctions has failed,’ can we not be told in plain language who 
has let us down ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

BERNARD Marrin. 

Woodlands Cottage, Butts Green, Essex. 


INTERNATIONALISATION OF DEFENCE 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprectator.] 

Sirn,—Sir Arthur Salter, writing in your last issue on the 
Future of the League, stated that Sir Norman Angell has 
conclusively argued that internationalisation of defence is less 
difficult than effective internationalisation of economic policy. 
Sir Norman, however, based his faith in the ease with 
which the internationalisation of defence could be effected as 
the example of collective security provided by the British 
Empire. 

That is surely a precarious foundation. Locarno, protecting 
the heart of the Empire, had not the support of the Dominions. 
The Dominions reserve to themselves the decision as_ to 
whether or not they will participate in Imperial defence ; and 
as the factor of speed demands today planned and immediate 
action, possible eventual co-operation has but a slender value. 
Tf, then, it is found impossible to organise collective security 
in an Empire whose constituent parts are bound together by 
genuine affection, how can there be any hope of doing so in a 
wide international field among peoples differing profoundly in 
codes of honour, race, sentiment and interests ? 

The main difficulty about the internationalisation of 
economic policy is that the League is not universal. Univer- 
sality can only be attained when the idea of this interna- 
tionalisation of defence is abandoned—that is, when the 
removal of sanctions from the Covenant shall have induced 
the United States and other absentees to join the League.— 
Yours faithfully, HY, Rowan-Ropinson, 

Hammer Court, Liphook. 


MR. THOMAS AND THE TRADE UNIONS 
|To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.] 

Sir,—I read yesterday, at the Free Library, in your issue of 

June 12th, what appeared to be an attempt to discredit the 

Labour Party. 

Personally, Iam not a member of any Party, as I agree with 
Mr. Gedge, who wrote an article just before the General 
Election—** Should a Christian Vote?’ But, all the same, I 
was shocked at this most unworthy and anti-Christian sug- 
gestion that Mr. Thomas's lapse was due to his being a 
““Iegacy from the Trade Union Movement.” It is a purely 
“ class conscious ” thought, sneering at humble origins. 

The teaching of our Lord was ** Woe unto the world because 


of offences! For it must needs be that offences come ; byt 
woe to that man by whom the offence cometh.” The Holy 
Spirit taught St. Paul to say: ‘* Wherefore, if meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” You, and People 
who think like you, rich men—comparatively—set the 
standards, of Eton and the House, Tophats and Ascot, and 
thereby have caused many brothers to offend. Woe unto you! 
** Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 


I repeat, the remark was most offensive to fellow-citizens, 
and utterly unworthy of what The Spectator claims to be. x 
Sir Alfred Butt a “ legacy of the Trade Union Movement ” > 
Says The Spectator— Thank God, I am not as other men, 
nor even as this publican.” 


The least decent thing you can do is to apologise to the poor 
of this country, and acknowledge your sin, firstly in setting the 
wrong standards, causing your brethren to sin by breaking the 
Tenth Commandment ; secondly, in being offensive when he 
does sin, and Pharisaical.—Yours faithfully, 

H. JARReEt?r-Kerr, 

17 Montpellier Terrace, Cheltenham, Glos. 


[The observation by our Parliamentary Correspondent that 
““ what has also discomfited them [the Labour leaders] is the 
realisation that Mr. Thomas is, after all, a legacy from the 
Trade Union movement and that his condemnation was 
really a reflection on working-class representation,” was 
simply part of a statement summarising the factors affecting 
the debate in the House of Commons.—Eb. The Spectator.] 


RAILWAYS AND THE SUBURBS 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecrTator.] 
Sir,—Janus has been guilty of one of his rare injustices in 
taking a service in an expa.ading area as typical of British 
rail suburban services. Ifhe realised how much care and organ- 
isation goes to the making of such intensive services, and if he 
had ever used a rush hour train on the Paris electrified lines 
of the Etat (nationalised) Railway, he would no longer cavil 
at the Southern nor utter the Socialist parrot-cry of nationalisa- 
tion. Our suburban lines are still the world’s best.— Yours, 
&e., H. C. Gieave, 
6 bis, Rue du Bois, Asniéres, Seine, France. 


[Janus writes: My pen slipped last week, as pens will. 
For ‘“‘ Stonebridge’? I should have written * Stoneleigh.”] 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The querulous remarks by the writer of ‘* A Spectator’s 


Notebook ” seem to call for comment by a regular traveller 
on the Southern Railway. 


Surely there must be many who can beat the record of 
eighteen in a carriage ? I have achieved twenty-one on several 
occasions. It is fairly easy if those standing form echelon, 
especially in the summer when the end people can stick their 
heads out of the windows. I particularly reeommend for seekers 
after records journeys by the 1.5 or the 1.25 from Waterloo 
on Saturdays if they fail during the ordinary evening rush 
hours. 

For those who, like your contributor, are not fond of such 
records, perhaps the company might consider running special 
extra trains as far as the apparently popular Stoneleigh, but 
I feel that they may have even better ideas “ under 
consideration.” —I am, Sir, yours, &e., 

C. J. Gipes. 

Goddards, Abinger Common, Dorking, 


A CORRECTION 
[Yo the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I point out that a confusion has arisen through 
an omission in my review of Dame Ethel Smyth’s 4s Time 
Went On, as it stands printed in your issue of June 5th? 
* The last-named ” was intended to refer to Lady Ponsonby 
who was mentioned in the passage which has dropped out— 
not, as now appears, to Dame Ethel herself !—Yours very 
truly, SyL_vA Norman. 
9 Woodstock Close, Oxford. 
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The Scholarship of A. E. Housman 


By Cc. M. 


Tue death of A. E. Housman has started a lively debate on 
the merits, or faults, of his poetry. But scholarship was his 
chief concern, and for it he has received nothing but praise. 
He deserves better. Praise so perfunetory shows a lack of 
interest, and Housman was a stranger phenomenon as a 
scholar than as a poet. By the time of his death he had won 
a peculiar eminence in the world of learning. In early years 
he had been the bad boy of scholarship, who made fun of 
his elders and embarrassed scholars by what were thought 
deplorable exhibitions of bad taste. But he grew old, and age 
brought, as it will in England, respect. The rowdy of yesterday 
became the sage. His paradoxes were accepted as dogmas ; 
his casual sayings were circulated with hushed reverence, and 
he became a figure of legend. Even the Germans knew of 
him. 

Housman concerned himself with only a small department 
of classical scholarship. In a long life he edited ‘hree Latin 
poets, Manilius, Juvenal, and Lucan, and in editing them 
he confined -his energies to establishing what he thought to 
be the correct‘text. His articles in learned journals were also 
concerned with textual criticism. He was, in every sense, a 
pure scholar. Whatever his tastes in reading may have been, 
in writing he showed himself singularly unsympathetic to 
many branches of classical learning. For literary criticism 
he displayed an open contempt. ‘The descent of manuscripts 
left him cold, and he said that ‘* Ueberlieferungsgeschichte 
is a longer and nobler name than fudge.” He did not even 
claim to admire the poets whom he edited, but called Manilius 
“a fifth-rate author.’ But though he was narrow, he was 
extremely strong. In his chosen field he was a master. It is 
impossible to read anything that he wrote without admiring 
not only his untiring industry and remarkable organisation 
of knowledge but his piercing intelligence and matchless 
resource in devising solutions for difficulties. With new 
discoveries his interpretation was almost final in its acuteness 
and its mastery of all relevant evidence, so that, when he was 
confronted with hitherto unknown lines in the Oxford manu- 
script of Juvenal, he illustrated and explained them with an 
array of detail which requires neither supplement nor correc- 
tion. He had a vast knowledge of classical literature, and he 
knew Latin as few can ever have known it. So, even if his 
solutions were sometimes wrong, he had always excellent 
reasons for them. 

Housman, however, impressed others less by his actual 
performance, which could be properly appreciated only by 
a few experts, than by his ;-rsonality. On every word that 
he wrote he left a unique imprint. This was partly a feat 
of style. His bold, clear, and resonant sentences stay in 
the memory as do those of no other scholar. But it is much 
more a triumph of personality. He had an extraordinary 
confidence in himself and a passionate belief in the import- 
ance of his subject. He felt that he was right, and that 
others were often wrong. Nor was he content tc ieave 
them alone. He persecuted them for their errors and bunted 
their heresies with a deadly fanaticism. If the dead dis- 
pleased him, he said so, as of an earlier editor of Manilius : 
“Tf a man will comprehend the richness and variety of the 
universe, and inspire his mind with a due measure of wonder 
and of awe, he must contemplate the human intellect not 
only on its heights of genius but in its abysses of ineptitude ; 
and it might be fruitlessly debated to the end of time whether 
Richard Bentley or Elias Stoeber was the more marvellous 
work of the Creator : Elias Stoeber, whose reprint of Bentley's 


BOWRA 


text, with a commentary intended to confute it, saw the 
light in 1767 at Strasburg, a city still famous for its geese.” 
But Housman’s real concern was with the living. He saw 
them as the victims of detestable errors due to inteHectual 
and moral defects. He attacked them with an anger which 
passed into a poisonous wit. In this mood he wrote: “I 
imagine that when Mr. Buecheler, when he first perused Mr. 
Sudhaus’ edition of the Aetna, must have felt something 
like Sin when she gave birth to Death,” or ** He believes that 
the text of ancient authors is generally sound, not because 
he has acquainted himself with the elements of the problem, 
but because he would feel uncomfortable if he did not believe 
it; just as he believes, on the same cogent evidence, that 
he is a fine fellow, and that he will rise again from the dead.” 
Those who read this in 1903 felt that a wild, angry demon 
had come into the quiet house of scholarship. 

Housman was sure of himself, and he was not joking when 
he said: ‘* Posterity should titter a good deal at the solemn 
coxcombries of the age which I have had to live through.” 
He was equally sure that most of his fellow scholars were 
not only fools but knaves. Hard as he was on stupidity, he 
was even harder on what he believed to be dishonesty, 
laziness, sycophaney, and conceit. Against these failings, 
real or imagined, he thundered in Olympian anger. He 
had a peculiar gift for making the mistakes of editors look 
like vile sins. When someone attributed an unmetrical line 
to Propertius, Housman wrote: ‘ This is the mood in which 
Tereus ravished Philomela: concupiscence concentrated on 
its object and indifferent to all beside.’ An _ editor of 
Lucilius, who complained of rashness in the work of some 
others, became an example of the hypocritical inconsistency 
of our ethical notions: ‘* Just as murder is murder no longer 
if perpetrated by white men on black men or by patriots 
on kings; just as immorality exists in the relations between 
the sexes and nowhere else throughout the whole field of 
human conduct; so a conjecture is audacious when it is 
based on the letters preserved in a MS., and ceases to be 
audacious, ceases even to be called a conjecture, when, like 
these conjectural supplements of Mr. Marx’s, it is based 
on nothing at all.’ The folly of editors made him reflect 
with bitter irony on the corruption of truth which it entailed : 
“In Association football you must not use your hands, and 
similarly in textual criticisms you must not use your brains, 
Since we cannot make fools behave like wise men, we will 
insist that wise men should behave like fools ; by this means 
only can we redress the injustice of nature and anticipate the 
equality of the grave.” In the small world of scholarship 
faults of intellect or character took on for Housman a cosmie 
significance, and he cursed them with the virulence of a 
Hebrew prophet. 

There is wit in these curses, but there is no fun. Housman 
meant what he said. He stood for an ideal of impeccable 
scholarship, and anything with which he disagreed was a 
sin against it. His anger blasted many worthy scholars. 
In his own sphere he neither tolerated rivals nor admitted 
compromise. The truth obsessed him, and he was convinced 
that he was more usually in pessession of it than anyone else. 
He can hardly be said to have furthered the general study 
of Latin in England. His standards were too high, his 
tastes too narrow, for others to share them. But he satisfied 
himself. His work was the expression of his belief: ‘* The 
tree of knowledge will remain for ever, as it was in the 

eginning, a tree to be desi:ed to mike one wis.” 
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Mr. Huxley among the Philistines 
Eyeless in Gaza. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 


Two things are remarkable in Mr. Huxley’s new book: the 
method and the moral. The method is what first strikes 
the reader with surprise; the time-scheme is confused in 
a bewildering fashion; for ten pages we are in 1933, then 
for half a dozen in 1902, thence we jump to 1926, after twenty 
pages we find ourselves in 1912, and a little later we are 
back where we started. ‘‘ The cinema,” say Mr. Huxley’s 
publishers, “‘ has accustomed people to the use of similar 
methods.” The cinema, it is true, telescopes, it omits, it 
speeds time up and slows it down, and gives a bird’s-eye 
view, as it were, of simultaneous happenings—but it does 
not turn topsy-turvy the series of events in time, as does 
Mr. Huxley in this book. The only machine that does that 
is the human mind, in its efforts to remember and in its 
sub-conscious re-creation of the past. Mr. Huxley has 
not used a psychological method of presentment, he writes 
as an impersonal narrator, recording from outside the hap- 
pening of events. The result is a book which is at a first 
reading considerably more puzzling than The Waves, and 
irritating as The Waves is not, because the feature which 
eauses the difficulty has no obvious artistic justification. 
So skilfully, however, has Mr. Huxley used his method that, 
as one reads on, one instinctively recognises and co-ordinates 
these different strata, and on a second reading everything 
falls more or less naturally into its place. In this respect, 
the book is a tour de force: the thing is done so well that 
really it is almost as satisfactory as if it had not been done 
at all. , 
The method, none the less, has its advantages. Indeed, 
something of the sort is necessitated by the absence of a con- 
tinuous plot and by the nature of the task which Mr, Huxley 
has set himself. For his aim is not to tell a story ; it is to preach 
a sermon. And his collection of snapshots of the pre-War 
and the post-War world is presented to us simply in order to 
make that sermon more effective. We do not feel that 
interest which attaches to events which play their part in the 
development or the interplay of character. Mr. Huxley 
simply takes a piece of the life lived by his chief figures at their 
private school in 1902, cuts it into slices, and scatters it through 
the book, interlarded with slices from their lives in 1912-14, 
in 1926, in 1933. Each of these slices inafeates the squalor 
of the tread-mill to which the hero, Anthony Beavis, and his 
contemporaries are condemned. Mr. Huxley is an adept at 
this kind of picture, and we do not wonder at the impulse 
which finally drives Anthony away from the London world 
made familiar to us in Point Counter Point and Antic Hay, 
to Mexico. It is in Mexico that he meets Dr. Miller; 
and Dr. Miller is in some ways the most important figure in 
the book. It is Dr. Miller who introduces the moral ; and the 
moral is the other remarkable thing about Eyeless in Gaza. 
Not that it is remarkable that a novel of Mr. Huxley’s 
should contain a moral; it would be a much stranger thing if 
it did not. For Mr. Huxley is at heart a Puritan, and in 
almost every book that he has written it has become more 
evident that his fundamental purpose as an artist is satiric. 
But his satire hitherto has been conveyed mainly by means 
of the reflections of .some detached, some balanced, intel- 
lectual, who does not commit himself doctrinally any further 
than is involved by putting a record on the gramophone 
and declaring, amid the hopeless and aimless debauchery 
of his contemporaries, his faith in the Seventh Symphony. 
Now Mr. Huxley has discovered that the serene temples 
of the intellect, from which he used to look down smiling, not 
without pity, upon the blind and desperate struggles of 
humanity, are open themselves to a most insidious assault. 
For there has broken out, as is well known, among the 
intellectuals of today, as there did among their mid-nineteenth 
century predecessors, a serious epidemic of religious doubt. 
History is beginning to repeat itself, with the difference that 
our intellectuals are discovering that they have found, not 
lost, their faith. In Eyeless in Gaza Mr. Huxley for the first 
time frankly abandons a detached and intellectual stand- 
point : Dr. Miller preaches the Way and the Life; Anthony 
Beavis is his evangelist. Their Gospel does not fit exactly into 
the dogmas of any recognised religion : it is compounded of a 
little Christianity, a good deal of Buddism, no butcher’s meat, a 
minimum of eggs, and Love. Love gains, but force subdues. 





=== 


“That sallow skin,” says Dr. Miller, “ and the irony, the see 
ticism, the what’s the good of it all attitude! Negative really. 
Everything you think is negative. . . . How can you expect 
to think in anything but a negative way, when you've got 
chronic intestinal poisoning?” As for prayer, Dr, Miller 
has never really liked it: ‘ I’ve observed it clinically. 
he says, “‘ and it seems to have much the same effect upon 
people as butcher's meat. Prayer makes you more yourself 
more separate. Just as a rumpsteak does.’ Self is the enemy, 
for it leads to hatred, to division, and to war. “a 

So Anthony becomes an Active Pacifist, and we leaye 
him at the end of the book (at the end, according to the 
time-series ; according to the page-series, throughout it) 
going up and down the country addressing Dr. Miller's 
meetings, preaching against Fascism and Communism, 
against hatred and butcher's meat; in favour of love, and 
compassion, and a proper diet, and, above all, unity : * Unity 
beyond the turmoil of separations and divisions. Goodness 
beyond the possibility of evil.” In these passages from 
Mr. Huxley’s book there is no trace of irony ;_ no touch of the 
** distaste, the intellectual scorn ’’ which his hero reprehends, 
and it appears that the writer himself is speaking. 

It is in the moral, therefore, that the explanation of the 
method is to be sought. The topsy-turvy jumble of pictures 
reflects the shapelessness, the aimlessness of a life which 
Dr. Miller has not sanctified with purpose, while the pictures 
themselves are made horrible in order to show the true nature 
of the hell from which Dr. Miller offers us deliverance. 

Indeed, the horror of Mr. Huxley’s descriptive passages 
deserves to be recorded as the third remarkable feature of 
the book. There is a serious danger that Eyeless in Gaza 
may fail in its evangelistic aim because those of its readers 
who have not the very strongest stomachs will put it aside 
in disgust before they realise the seriousness of its purpose. 
“Writing is dirty work,” as a distinguished contemporary 
writer has assured us; and Mr. Huxley himself in this book 
reminds us of the adage that a dirty mind is a perpetual 
feast. There are those who after reading a very little of 
this book may be inclined to exclaim that Mr. Huxley knows 
his job, and that enough is to them as good as that par- 
ticular kind of feast; for the glimpses which Mr. Huxley 
affords, with that suggestiveness of imagery and significance 
of detail of which he is a master, into the private school, 
the public lavatory, the concentration camp, and into many a 
bedroom, are an advance (if that is the right word) on anything 
that he has done before. But they are all in a good cause, 
for they serve to point the more vividly Dr. Miller’s moral, 

At the moment, then, it seems that Dr. Miller (true to his 
doctrine of unity and the avoidance of all hatred) has per- 
suaded Mr. Huxley that the best way to vanquish the 
Philistines is to join them, and he and Mr. Huxley are safe 
together in a region where they cannot be touched by the 
intellectual scorn of Mr. Huxley’s own earlier books. One 
is left regretting that Dr. Miller and Mr. Cardan can never 
meet—and wondering where Dr. Miller will next lead the 
author of his being. JOUN SPARROW, 


British Strategy in the Great War 


The Réle of British Strategy inthe Great War. By C. R.M F. 
Cruttwell. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
IN this little book Mr. Cruttwell has introduced the substance 
of the Lees-Knowles lectures which he delivered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1936. It is a useful clearing of the 
trees of the tangled forest of the Great War so that the wood 
may be more visible. There are matters of detail on which‘ 
Mr. Cruttwell has formed his opinion on incomplete detail. 
He says, for example, that Lloyd George did not know * that 
Haig had concealed from him the disapproval expressed by 
Pétain and Foch for the Flemish enterprise” (of 1917). In 
fact neither Pétain nor Foch expressed to Haig disapproval of 
the Flemish campaign; the supposition that they did so is 
based on a misreading of some jottings in Sir Henry Wilson's 
diary. But Mr. Cruttwell’s main conclusions are sound. It 
is true that until late in 1917 British strategy was completely 
subordinate to French strategy. It is true that 1915 was 
our year of opportunity and that we threw that opportunity 
away, and it is true that our adventures in Mesopotamia 
and Palestine did not contribute to the shortening of the War 
by a day. It is true also that, as in all our major wars, our 
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security and our liberty of action depended primarily on the 
Navy, and that in the issue naval pressure was a major factor 
in the collapse of Germany. Mr. Cruttwell does not, however, 
state What seems to me to be the main cause of our subordi- 
nation. French soldiers and French statesmen had for years 
heen considering the problem of war with Germany ; for them 
it was a problem of war on land. All that they required of a 
navy was that it should prevent any diversion of military 


strength. The influence of sea power was to them a closed 


pook. 
Our General Staff was authorised to engage in military 


conversations with the French General Staff, and these even- 
tually resulted in the preparation of a plan in complete detail 
for the landing of the British Expeditionary Force in France 
and its employment to extend the left of the French armies. 
For many years while this plan was being elaborated our 
Admiralty had in mind an entirely different plan, and when at 
last this difference became known to the Government, the 
Admiralty was directed to conform to the military plan. 

The French soldiers, who in war would naturally have the 
chief voice in the direction of strategy, were never seized 
of the importance of the naval contribution which we wouid 
make to the conduct of the War, and they measured the 
importance of our contribution by the number of soldiers 
which we could put into the field, and so until near the end 
they regarded us as subordinates. Our conversations with 
the French should have been directed and controlled not by 
the War Office but by the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
and France should from the first have been made aware that 
our power was amphibious, and that our naval contribution 
was of supreme importance. Had that been done, and had 
we had in 1915 a properly organised machine for the higher 
direction of the War, our amphibious power might have been 
used as it should have been used and the War shortened by two 
years. ‘This is the main lessen of the study of British strategy 
in the Great War. I, Maurice, 


The Future of Marriage 


The Future of Marriage in Western Civilisation. By Kdward 


Westermarck. (Maemillan. 12s. 6d.) 

Proressor WreSTERMARCK, whose I/istory of Human Marriage 
is a classic authority on the past development of marriage as 
an institution, here attempts to examine its future. One 
might have thought that, since the future so often repeats the 
essentials of the past, he would have been particularly success- 
ful. But is he? Perhaps to others besides the present reviewer 
he may seem so largely and learnedly engaged over side- 
issues as to have too much overlaid the main one. And tle 
fact which originates the main one is new. History and 
anthropology give little positive guidance in regard to it. 

What is the new fact ? In one word: contraception. Of 
course, in various crude ways people have practised it, here 
and there, since early times. But these were exceptions of 
no importance to the general rule. The rule was that concep- 
tion followed normally on sexual connexion, and that people 
who lived together in intimate relations could not avoid having 
plenty of children. Even kings could not prevent their mis- 
tresses from bearing bastards. ‘Today things are the other way 
round. Scientific contraceptives are plentiful, cheap, easy, 
painless, and certain. People can indulge the sex impulse as 
often as they like without ever having a child unless they 
specially want one. 

The effects of this change on marriage are what mainly need 
to be examined, if the future of marriage is to be explored. 
For though marriage has developed strong secondary sides — 
all that are denoted by the phrase consortium viiae—it is difti- 
cult to think that provision for the children to be expected from 
sex intercourse has not always been its foundation and main- 
stay. Men and women were united for life, because no shorter 
union would guarantee the future of their youngest children. 
Why need they have any permanent basis for their coming 
together, if they are to have no children at all? And why, 
if they have but the usual one child and remain young and 
sexually active after it is grown up, should they then not separ- 
ate, for one or both to form new connexions ? ‘These are 
questions which ask themselves. And if you like to see how 
they are answered by the people whose wealth or position 
most let them do what they like—well, the answers given by 
the film stars are familiar to all; and those given in 


the American millionaire class generally, and among the 
British aristocracy increasingly, are coming to be much the 
same, 

Professor Westermarck does not overlook the issue. But, 
as has been said, he rather overlays it. He has an answer, 
though it only emerges somewhat obscurely from the jungle 
of his copious and curious learning. His answer is that mar- 
riage will continue—more or less as heretofore— for the sake 
of its secondary sides. Anyone who values continuity in 
human life, and would like the sanctities of personal relationship 
in future to be not wholly unlike what they have been in the 
past, must hope that he is right. But it cannot be said that 
he adduces very substantial evidence. Perhaps there is 
none. The whole field is full of surprises. If atxybody in the 
nineteenth century had said Englishwomen had _ so little 
desire for children that, given the choice, they would not bear 
more than one child apiece, he would have been disbelieved. 
Yet today among prosperous working people the one-child 


family seems becoming the rule. R. C. K. Ewsor. 
A Labour Peet’s Memories 


A Retrospect: 

mann. 15s.) 
Tuovucnu Lord Parmoor achieved distinction mainly in the 
sphere of law, his chief interest appears to lie in the field of 
polities. Nearly half his autobiography is devoted to the eight 
years between 1923, when he took office as Lord President of 
the Council in the First Labour Government, and 1931, when 
the Second Labour Government gave place to a Coalition (in 
Parmoor to seme sharp 


The Autobiography of Lord Parmoor. (Heine- 


circumstances which impel Lord 
criticisms of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) and all but four mem- 
bers of that administration went into opposition. Nearly 
half, again, of the record of the eight years in question concerns 
the Geneva Protocol, to which Lord Parmoor clearly attaches 
more importance than to anything else with which he was 
concerned in all his public life. He may be right, and 
since one school of reformers of the League of Nations today 
still looks hopefully for a revival of the Protocol this detailed 
account of its formulation, and of the principles that inspired 
it, is opportune and useful. Lord Parmoor was head of 
the British delegation during most of the Fifth Assembly, 
when the Protocol took shape, and it is a permanent disap- 
pointment to him that his Prime Minister telegraphed from 
London forbidding him to sign it. 

But post-War politics is a trite theme after the activities 
of a legion of biographers and autobiographers, and Lord 
Parmoor does little more than tell a story often told before. 
He includes few estimates of men, though the consistent 
warmth of his references to a politician very different in 
temper and outlook from himself, Lord Curzon, is notable. His 
work as lawyer and Churchman, in the days when he was Sir 
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Alfred Cripps, is of greater interest. At the Bar he was con- 
temporary with Asquith and Haldane, and it was the former 
who invited him to accept a place on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and a peerage with it. He was never a 
Law Lord, but he has some forcible observations to make on 
the multiplicity of appeals which the English legal system 
permits, instancing particularly a case (concerning the settle- 
ment of a woman for Poor Law purposes) which came before 
him, as Chairman of Quarter Sessions, on appeal from Petty 
Sessions. The decision of Quarter Sessions was challenged in 
a Divisional Court, then carried to the Court of Appeal, and 
finally to the House of Lords (which confirmed the Quarter 
Sessions judgement). In condemning that superfluity of liti- 
gation Lord Parmoor is in line with all the best contemporary 
legal opinion. 

In his day one of the most prominent laymen in the Church 
of England, Lord Parmoor deserves to live in history as the 
author of a measure which more than any other factor has 
operated to thrust the disestablishment issue into the back- 
ground, For it was he who in 1918 moved, in the Repre- 
sentative Church Council, a resolution calling on the two 
Archbishops to appoint a committee of enquiry into the relations 
of Church and State. That led ultimately to the passage 
through Parliament of the Enabling Act and the creation of 
the Church Assembly. Regarding the rejection by Parliament 
of the Revised Prayer Book after its approval by the Assembly. 
Lord Parmoor, it may be noted, holds that the Lords and 
Commons were perfectly justified in exercising their own 
judgement in the matter. 

Lord Parmoor might with advantage have dealt with his 
legal career more fully and in compensation dispensed with 
some rather unnecessary quotations from resolutions and 
speeches at meetings of secondary importance. And rather 
more might have been said of the Oxford of the *seventies. 
Still, it is something to know that the author was a soccer 
blue, and that the eleven in his day won the Association Cup. 
Of his footballer son, Sir Stafford Cripps, by the way, he 
says strangely little, not even mentioning that father and 
son were Ministers together. 


New Light on Brahms 


Brahms: His Life and Work. By Dr. Karl Geiringer. (Allen 
and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 

Dre. Kart Geirincer is the custodian of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde in Vienna. To this eminent body, with 
whom he had long been in friendly relation, Brahms bequeathed 
his books, musical manuscripts and a large collection of 
personal letters. The whole of this hitherto inaccessible 
material has now been placed at Dr. Geiringer’s disposal, 
and in his Life of Brahms he has made abundant and judicious 
use of his opportunities. Since the new letters are almost 
entirely fo and not from the composer, their importance may 
not at first sight seem to be great : it should be said, therefore, 
that they number over a thousand and cover almost the whole 
of his life. including hundreds from his family and many from 
such eminent friends as Liszt. Grieg. Schumann. Dvotak, 
Richard Strauss. Sir Geerge Grove, Sir George Henschel 
and Mathilde Wesendonck. It is fortunate that this rich 
haul should have fallen into the hands of a scholar capable 
not only of assessing its value. but of working his material 
into as subtle and life-like a portrait of the most reserved 
of composers as we are ever likely to get. 

That Brahms was an enigmatic character is well known. 
His life was torn between conflicting impulses: on the one 
hand, a strong bourgeois desire to settle down in some per- 
manent post, work, marry and have children; on the other, 
a desire for independence so intense that it pervaded every 
corner of his life and sapped the roots of friendship as well 
as of love. No man can with happiness be quite so self- 
sufficient as Brahms wished to be, least of all a man so sociable 
and susceptible. In youth and middle-age he was a handsome 
man, and there is plenty of evidence that women found 
him exceptionally attractive. The ladies of a choir which 
he used to conduct in Hamburg were inconsolable at his 
departure, and Dr. Geiringer notes that of the quartet who 
were his especial favourites two remained single for life and 
* only Betty Volckers married early (and even her wedding 
was overshadowed by Brahms, for the ceremony concluded 
with the singing of three of Brahms’s songs and cheers for 
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the composer).”” Through his later life there seems to move 
procession of vivacious, winning contraltos, the most flirtatioys 
of whom went so far as to call him ‘* Hansi.” But hig love 
for Clara Schumann and—a little later—for Agathe Von 

Siebold was real enough, and it can hardly be doubted that 

both ladies loved him; after Schumann's death, however 

“the tone of Brahms’s letters grew imperceptibly more 

reserved,” and to Agathe, for whom he at one time wore on 

engagement ring, he wrote at last: ‘I love you! I must 
see you again! But I cannot wear fetters. . . .” 

A few years ago an attempt was made to explain his condyet 
in such affairs as the result of an Oedipus complex, caused 
by an unnaturally strong attachment to his mother, Dp 
Geiringer has no difficulty in disposing of so fashionable g 
theory. Christiane Brahms’s letters to her son, ill-spelt as 
they are, reveal a delightful warm-hearted woman to whom 
justice has not hitherto been done by the biographers, ang 
it is certain that Johannes adored her; but his strong sense 
of justice would not allow him to take her side in the quarrek 
with her younger husband which darkened the end of her life. 
Moreover, what has an Oedipus complex to do with all those 
flirtatious contraltos ? The truth is simply that he could 
not bear to contemplate the slightest bondage to others: 
even his closest male friends, Joachim and the rest, were 
kept at a certain distance. To Frau Joachim, at the time 
of her estrangement from her husband, he wrote in an illu. 
minating letter: ‘* Friendship and love I must be able to 
breathe as simply and freely as air. . . . Needless scenes, 
evoked by imaginary causes, horrify me.” In spite of a 
ife-long friendship he would not live in the same town as 
Joachim: he realised that other people liked sometimes to 
have things out, to clear the air; himself he would rather 
sever all relations than embark upon such “ horrifying scenes.” 
Little wonder that this kindest-hearted of men should*have 
developed into something of a social ogre in his lonely old 
age. 

Dr. Geiringer claims that the discord between the stolid 
Norddeutscher and the artist impatient of all restraint, 
though it disturbed his life, was perfectly resolved in his 
music, It is permissible to think that here, too, an inner 
dissension is at times apparent in certain over-strenuous, 
* leathery ” transitions and working-out sections, and that 
the Brahms whom the world will never forget emerges most 
happily in the sunny Austrian air of the Second Symphony 
and the Liebeslieder Waltzes. Dr. Geiringer’s book is com- 
pleted by a study of the music which is useful and scholarly, 


if not sharply critical. DrsMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 


The Maid of Orleans 


Saint Joan of Arc. By VY. Sackville-West. (Cobden-Sanderson, 
10s.) 

Joan or Arc, as Miss Sackville-West truly says, ‘ makes us 
think, makes us question; she uncovers the dark places 
into which we may fear to look.” It was so almost from the 
very first. The very executioners, who had burnt her as a 
heretic and sorceress, had no sooner accomplished their horrible 
task than they cried out that they were lost and had burnt a 
saint. No one can read the story of that short and most 
beautiful life without a feeling that here he is in the presence 
of something at once menschlich and iibermenschlich ; that he 
is on the borders of two worlds : and, according to the general 
character of his mind, he tries to solve the riddle-——but he 
recognises that his solutions are always tentative. Can we 
explain the visions and voices, after the fashion of a well-knowt 
medical man, as the natural result of a certain physical defect 
in Joan, which made the roughest soldiers willing to follow 
her, and yet compelled the most sensual to reverence? Or 
shall we have recourse to miracle pure and simple: did 
angels actually speak to her, and had she a real gift of 
prophecy ¢ It is a case in which the most material-minded 
tend to spiritualism, and in which, I faney, some of the most 
convinced believers have their doubts. 

Miss Sackville-West seems to have been led to make this 
close and thorough study mainly by the force of this hesitation. 
To settle the obstinate questionings of these invisible things, 
she determined to go through the whole tragic history in all 
its tedious details, and to set it down as objectively as possible. 
Rightly, she has deliberately lowered the tone. Her style is 
as far removed from the rhapsody of De Quincey as from the 
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yibaldry of Voltaire: while it yet avoids the involuntary 
anegyrics of Anatole France and the curiously dubious 
admiration of Bernard Shaw. She shuns all poetry, and of 
get purpose keeps to the prose of the investigating historian. 
This is the correct attitude for one like her, who confesses 
that she is in “the position of anybody torn between an 
instinctive reliance on instinct and a reasonable reliance 
gn reason. 

After an analysis of all the reported “ miracles,” she arrives 
at a negative conclusion, with which much that is positive is 
mingled. Her studies have confirmed her belief that certain 
yersons are receptive to the influences of the supreme Unity, 
and that Joan was one of the most prominent among these. 

This, she says, may be regarded as an unsatisfactory result, 
put it has its consolations. Fortunately for the world, such 

rsons have existed. Socrates with his daemon, Plotinus 
with his Beatific Vision, B6hme with his revelations, Sweden- 
berg with his trances, and Joan with her voices, these and a 
thousand others have been vouchsafed by the ruling Power to 


give light to a darkened world. E. E. KELLeETT®. 


Humanist Savages 


Old Peruvian Art. By H. V. Doering. (Zwemmer. 15s.) 


Witn characteristic European arrogance we tend to class 
the arts of all non-European races as savage or primitive. 
This is a habit which we are slowly giving up, but it dies 
hard. We have courteously removed the label primitive 
from the products of those oriental civilisations which were 
many centuries in advance of our own, and we have developed 
in the last thirty vears a perhaps exaggerated admiration for 
certain kinds of African art. But we still tend to think of 
most other exotic arts from a_ slightly condescending 
standpoint. 

No art could better prove our attitude ridiculous than 
that of Peru before the conquest of the country by the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century. For not only has it all 
the qualities of brilliant design, intense vigour and exquisite 
craftsmanship which we have now learnt to expect in the 
so-called savage arts, but it can compete with the greatest 
European art in its own particular field and on its own 
standards. Peruvian art can produce not only superb 
feather cloaks or geometrical carvings, but also heads in 
unglazed pottery which in their combination of realism and 
sensitiveness can be compared with the finest Gothic sculp- 
ture (the head on the outside of Dr. Doering’s book recalls 
with extraordinary exactness a statue like the Bamberger 
Reiter), or whieh would do honour to Donatello. These 
heads (which date, incidentally, from the first five centuries 
of the Christian era) make one wonder what the civilisation 
which produced them can have been like, especially when 
they are compared with other kinds of pottery produced 
roughly in the same place and time, in which supernatural 
beings are represented in a highly stylised and elaborately 
decorative convention. Presumably they are the product of 
a society which had gone some way in its conquest of nature 
and had therefore to a great extent got over its terror of 
natural forces. For the heads show an absolutely direct 
approach to the outside world, and even in the decorative 
ritual pots the gods are not given that terrifying aspect 
which they have in most primitive arts. In any case the 
existence of these two kinds of art, realistic and decorative, 
side by side is a conclusive answer to those who still believe 
that savage artists drew things wrong simply because they 
couldn’t draw them right. The difference in content and 
purpose so clearly here accounts for the difference in style— 
realism for the treatment of real men for purposes of 
ancestor worship; stylisation for the treatment of super- 
hatural beings for other kinds of religious adoration. 

Dr. Doering’s Old Peruvian Art is intended to supply the 
demand for a cheap and shorter version of the big work, 
The Art of Old Peru, which he composed in collaboration 
with Dr. Walter Lehmann. This purpose has been admirably 
achieved. The book contains sixty-four pages of excellent 
eollotype plates, representing all branches of Peruvian art— 
pots, textiles and metal work—and showing the whole range 
ot styles from the fullest realism to the most complete 
abstraction, 
pots and textiles which give as much idca of the oviginals 


In addition there are twelve coloured plates of 


as coloured printing can ever do, some of the pots being 
reproduced with unusual success. There is also a_ short 
introduction by Dr. Doering, and historical notes on each of 


the objects illustrated. Antuony BLUNT 


Mr. Smith and the Babington Plot 


The Babington Plot. By Alan Gordon Smith. (Maemillan, 


12s. 6d.) 

THERE are too many books in the world already, and too 
many come pouring out month by month from all the presses 
of all the publishers. The disinterestedness of this statement 
from a reviewer should be obvious, since fewer books, less 
work for reviewers. Nevertheless, it is in the public interest 
that it should be made, and that we should ask ourselves when 
a new book on an old subject comes out, whether there was 
any need for it. Was there any need for yet another book 
on the Babington Plot, by Mr. Smith? We already have 
Father Pollen’s full and scholarly Mary Queen of Scots and the 
Babington Plot; and the fact that Mr. Smith ventures to 
disagree with him “on two major points and a few matters 
of detail” hardly justifies a whole new book on the subject. 
An article would have been more in place. 

But, the publishers tell us, this is a survey which “ must 
be regarded as definitive. It is an amazingly thorough and 
exhaustive piece of work, obviously the fruit of years of close 
study.” And again, * It should be added that the author's 
brilliant style and remarkable powers of artistic construction, 
make his book a delight to read.” It is surprising to find such 
a “blurb” coming from the noble house of Macmillan : 
whoever wrote that notice badly bungled. I can only speak 
of the book as I find it. I cannot imagine Mr. Smith being 
more “ definitive’ than Father Pollen on one side and 
Professor Conyers Read on the other, with his long chapter 
on the Babington Plot in his Sir Francis Walsingham (vol. iii, 
pp. 1-70). Secondly, Mr. Smith’s book might be estimated 
as the fruit of a year’s study at most. Thirdly, I see no 
evidence of the author's “ brilliant style” or “ remarkable 








Please don’t smile 


is the title of Johann Rabener’s new 
novel, which is repeating the success of 
its predecessor—CONDEMNED TO LIVE. 
The Manchester Guardian writes: * The 
Author handles a farcical situation 
extremely well, as in the chapter in 
which husband, wife, lover, and _pre- 
cocious daughter all take a hand in the 
discussion—rather on Shavian lines. . . 
the daughter, Edda, is a brilliant study.’ 
In Germany the book was singled out 
and highly praised by Thomas Mann. 


It should be enjoyed in England. 


a name to remember 


is T. O. Beacheroft. He has already 
achieved an enviable reputation with 
but two books, and his latest—YOU 
MUST BREAK OUT SOMETIMES—has been 
hailed throughout the Press. Graham 
Greene writes: * He is likely to become, 
after H. E. Bates, the most distinguished 
short-story writer in this country.” And 
though short stories are not supposed 
to sell, BORISWOOD are selling these. 
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powers of artistic construction ~ ; and as for his book being 
a delight to read, I found it more entertaining to re-read 
Professor Conyers Read's sober and unvarnished account of 
the Plot —the more exciting for being the more straightforward. 

For myself I do not care for the intrusion of novelistie 
methods into the writing of history. ‘* Had he, one day in 
March, dined with certain others at the ‘ King’s Head’ in 
Fish Street ? °° Mr. Smith begins in the best detective-story 
manner; it is not surprising that he arrives at saying of 
Queen Elizabeth : “ Yet her Majesty was ‘ not satisfied. It 
was not precisely that, like the Mikado, she envisaged ‘ some- 
thing lingering, with boiling oil’ ; but in her warped and 
perverted nature she anticipated a sadistic pleasure in knowing 
that the culprits would have been warned well in advance of 
their coming agonies.” One of the things we know about 
Klizabeth is that in that brutal, savage age, she was more 
humanitarian than most. But Mr. Smith does not like her ; 
he has a phrase, when referring to her, which he thinks so 
good that he repeats it—‘‘ the sacred Person Itself,” ‘* the 
Highest Herself.” Perhaps these are evidences of the 
* brilliant style” ? 

For the rest, it may be said that the book is not a bad book ; 
merely a superfluous one. A. L. Rowse. 


Three Irish Novels 


We in Captivity. By Kathleen Pawle. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Fires of Beltane. By Geraldine Cummins. (Michael Joseph. 
7s. 6d.) 
Ugly Brew. By Jake Wynne. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Or Miss Kathleen Pawle’s book all one can say is that it has 
neither reality of fact nor imagination. I have not read, 
nor do I pretend to review the whole of the novel, but I do not 
think it likely that anvbody who could write 200 pages of such 
unmitigated drivel is likely to have made a last-lap repentance. 
It is the most hoary kind of Bejabers-begorrah-bedad kind of 
stage-Irish (or American-Irish) romancing and might well be 
filed away as one of the purest examples of the peculiar form of 
literature which arises when people write lovingly about what 
they have never experienced. The story presents one Ignatius 
Proudfoot, a Leinster boy, the son of well-to-do parents, half- 
Irish, half-English, and one Maureen, the wild daughter of Mary 
the Brogue who is little better than a tramp. When Mary 
the Brogue dics we find the wild Maureen, who has a habit 
of seeing fairies and visions, lving naked by the fire with 
Ignatius, whispering to the old woman : 
‘** Soon, me darlin’ you'll be walkin’ in gardens with the golden 
fruit on the trees, Rose petals’ll be under your feet and lovely 
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maidens’ll hold up your gown and you'll be beautiful, more 


h beauti 
than Grania or the daughter of King-under-the wave.” bates 


Then she croons and the fairies come. . . . Ignatius 20es to 
Rochenoir College in Dublin—driven down O'Connell Street 
by Danny the jarvey and Pegasus his horse, while Danny 
swigs whisky and “lifts up his voice in a hoarse bellow” of 
song about poor Parnell, just as if he had been paid to do 
it by a keen Irish Tourists Association anxious to supply loeal 
colour. After a period in Rochenoir, where the usual fellow. 
ship of friends is prepared for the later holocaust, and the 
priests behave like the chorus of The Monks of the Screw, 
Ignatius is called by “* the goddess of griefs, la belle dame sang 
merci, the shan van vocht, Deirdre of the Sorrows, also known 
as the Poor Old Woman,” is sworn into the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood by Pearse, ipsissime, just in time for 1916, and 
Maureen, who has gone into service with Lord Challice in the 
Castle at home, &c., &e. All as if Yeats, or Joyce, or O' Casey 
had simply never been! ; 

Miss Geraldine Cummins is faintly touched by the eerie 
quality of the Celtic Twilight, and when she writes of. the 
simple life of the fields—with great sensitiveness and with 
that pleasingly * quaint * touch peculiar to women writers— 
likes to add a magic powder to her mixture. So we get her 
title, Fires of Beltane, referring to the May Night festival, 
still hallowed in most Celtic countries, during which Norah 
Keogh, the gentle, timid, saintly country girl, Catholic born 
and bred, suddenly reverts to the pagan within her and loses 
her innocence and happiness with John Louis St. Blaise, the 
rake from the city. This mingling of the eleusinian and the 
overt (if anything in Ireland is ever overt) makes a heady 
drink, and the nearest word T can get to describe Fires of 
Beltane is to say that it is intoxicating—though, I must add, 
those who are habitually intemperate in the matter of novel- 
reading will probably turn aside from her wine to Mr, 
Wynne's ugly brew. The mysterious light that plays over 
Norah, from time to time, whether she is seeing Christian 
visions or Pagan visions, never prevents her, however, from 
being impressively real, and in her soft, shy innocence, her 
kind-heartedness, her natural idealism, and her natural turn 
for romance, she is the most pleasant portrait of Irish 
girlhood at its weakest and best that I have met for a long 
time. The background, whether of people: or country, is 
warm and homely, but the city scenes are strangely 
unsuccessful. 

Ugly Brew is well named-——a powerful, impressive picture 
of the Irish revolutionary period, creating an atmosphere 
of horror that: so communicates itself to the reader that he 
must sigh with relief to think it is all fiction. Yet he feels 
that it was not fiction at one time, and so derives a com- 
pletely satisfying enjoyment from his reading. If anything, 
one must say that all this business of shooting, and running, 
and terror-by-day, seems better fitted for autobiography, 
and that a little lvricism, perhaps. or a little recveillement, 
might have moved the whole backward into a clearer focus. 
What considerations there are—criticisms of school-life, or 
commentary on Irish Catholicism, or on the Gaelic revival, 
or satirical remarks about middle-class home life in large 
families—are so angry and loud that they jangle in the ear 
like an angry telephone. That makes more impact than 
impression. This arises from the modern method of synchro- 
nising the sequence of experience and realisation in a sub- 
jective record, so that Martin O'Neill, the gunman hero, 's 
made to feel things in 1921 rather too much as Mr. Wynne 
feels them in 19836; ¢.g., “he felt he was mimicking an act 
in Grand Guignol*” at a time when he could not have seen 
a Grand Guignol play. The general tone of the book, 
post-War remembering war, is summed up in the final 
savage comment. Martin, leaving Ireland for Africa, “ stag- 
gered to the rail and vomited noisily into the sea. It was 
his farewell gesture.” Of its kind it is one of the best. Ten 
years ago it would have created as much interest as any of 
O’Flaherty’s first novels. Today it cannot claim to be 
original. But since that is largely the fault of the subject, 
we shall have to keep a keen eye open for the next book 
by this author. He is a born writer; it yet remains to be 
seen if he is a novelist—if, that is to say, he contains within 
him not merely one kind of experience but many, and the 
power to present each one with the same zest and fire. 


Sein O’FAO LAIN. 
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THE PURPOSE 
OF GOD 


By the Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. W. R. 
Matthews) Second Edition 7/6 net 


“ Dr. Matthews is one of the most origine! philo- 
sophical theologians of our time, and in this book he 
makes a masterly contribution to a_ subject of 
fundamental importance.” SUNDAY TIMES 


“ An adequate and masterly treatment of a lofty 
theme... . @ service to humanity as well as to 
abstract thought.” TIMES 


THE WORLD AND GOD 
By Professor H. H. Farmer 10/6 net 


“A profound and arresting book. . . . Professor 
Farmer bids fair to rival Bergson himself in the gift of 


relevant and captivating iilustration,” 
BRITISH WEEKLY 


“ Jt is hard to believe that anyone who is in earnest 
will not have faith and understanding clarified and 
enriched by this inspiring book,” SCOTSMAN 


THE PARABLES OF THE 
KINGDOM 
By Professor C. H. Dodd 
Second Edition 7/6 net 


“Every preacher should read it,” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


“ It bears upon its pages all the marks of ripe scholar- 


ship and keen critical insight.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





THE MAKING OF 
FEDERAL INDIA 


By N. Gangulee, C.I.E. 12/6 net 
With a Foreword by Lord Lothia 


“ In Dr. Gangulee’s stimulating pages one may read 
a larger hope and, what 1s better, a larger faith,” 
TIMES LITERARY SU?PLEMENT 


“ A triumph of exposition of the whole compticate1 
ground... Authoritatively written, it will enhance 


the author's already considerable reputation.” 
TIME AND TIDE 





THE ECONOMICS 
OF TRANSPORT 


By M. R. Bonavia 5/- net 


This, the latest volume of the CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC 
HANDBOOKS, deals thoroughly and attractively with a 
subject of great and growing present-day importance. 
It discusses the urgent practical problems fully and 
sanely, and does not shirk the controversial aspects. 
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EYELESS 
IN 
GAZA 


Aldous Huxley 


MR. HUXLEY’s new novel is 
now published. It is of over 
600 pages ; price 10s. 6d. net. 
There is a small limited edition, 
which has been fully subscribed 


by the booksellers. 
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THE 
ASSASSINS 


Frederic Prokosch 


Severalof Mr.Prokosch's poems, 
now first published in book 
form, have appeared in The 


Spectator. 
5S. net. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The General. By C. 8S. Forester. . (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 

Education Before Verdun. By Arnold Zweig. Tr. by Eric 
Sutton. (Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 

The Hill. By Eleanor Green. (Cape. 5s.) 

Entr’acte. By Vladimir Koshevnikoff. Tr. by Denys Oglander. 
(Cobden-Sanderson. 6s.) 


Ir anybody has taken the trouble to form a collection of 
‘novels dealing with the Great War he must by now have a 
fairly large library, and he will no doubt be able to go on 
adding to it until it is destroyed by a bomb dropped in the 
next Great War, for in the meantime the last War continues to 
be a subject attractive to novelists. It might be supposed 
that when the supply of war books was most plentiful and the 
demand for them keenest every shade of disgust and disillusion- 
ment was recorded and every possible tribute paid to heroism. 
It might be supposed that there is nothing left to say, but Mr. 

Forester and Herr Zweig would not agree. Mr. Forester, 
I believe, was not of military age at the time of the War, 
but Herr Zweig, the author of The Case of Sergeant Grischa, 
took part in it, so their approaches to the subject form a 
strong contrast. Herr Zweig has written a long, rather 
discursive, and on the whole profoundly pessimistic novel, 
centred upon the thirst for justice which men may continue 
to feel even under the most hellish conditions : his book is 
full of the atmosphere of the place and time, it abounds in 
observed detail, and is especially concerned with the fate of 
individual Jews on the German side and with simmerings 
of anti-semitism. Mr. Forester on the other hand develops 
a single idea in half the space, and the result is a neater and 
perhaps no less disillusioned examination of man as a “ fighting 
animal.” 

This idea is quite a simple one. Think of a professional 
soldier of solid character, whose individuality is entirely 
lost in his adaptation to a type, whose lack of imagination is 
complete, and who enjoys no special advantages of birth, 
wealth, or influence. Imagine him by a series of lucky 
flukes early distinguishing himself in action, rising rapidly 
in his profession, marrying the daughter of a duke, obtaining 
the rewards of a successful servant of his country, and finally 
acknowledging the greetings of his friends from a bathchair 
at Bournemouth. There you have General Sir Herbert 
Curzon, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. He is a man almost without 
a temperament, free from curiosity, untroubled by doubt, 
doing what seems to him the obvious thing for its own sake, 
having a heart of oak and a head of oak as well, trained to 
be reliable and conventional within certain narrow limits, 
and altogether the kind of man who is supposed to keep the 
British Empire together. But will this kind of man, one is 
left asking—a man trained from schooldays onwards to develop 
Character but not his character, a man who never asks a 
question but has an answer to everything—will this kind 
of man be able to keep anything at all together in the future ? 
For although he may be “ the soul of honour,” although he 
would “ give his life for his ideals,” although his courage is 
* unflinching.” although he shirks no duty, responsibility or 
difficulty, although he may be an “* instrument of destiny,” 
there are qualities which may be more powerful than blind 
obedience to a convention. What of the men who came under 
the control of a Herbert Curzon twenty years ago ? 

“It occurred to no one that they had to die in that fashion because 

the men responsible for their training had never learned any lessons 
from history, had never realised what resources modern invention 
had opened to them, with the consequence that men had to do at 
the cost of their lives the work which could have been done with 
one quarter the losses and at one-tenth the risk of defeat if they 
had been adequately armed and equipped.” 
At a moment when militant pacifism in this country seems to 
be giving way to concern about a strengthening of our defences, 
Sir Herbert Curzon makes a timely appearance. As Mr. 
Forester’s eleventh novel, The General is the work of a prac- 
tised author, and it is more than efficiently written. He has 
made Curzon both admirable and sinister, he has made Curzon’s 
story both amusing and terrifying, and all is set forth soberly 
and credibly. In fact Mr. Forester has written, in a quiet 
and peculiarly English way and with almost no recourse to 
obvious horror, an original book about the War. 

Education Before Verdun, which aims at and indeed achieves 


an effect of greater richness, and makes. more appeal to the 
emotions and the imagination, would have gained by hej 
reduced in bulk. There is no longer any novelty in descrip. 
tions of mud and blood and rats and lice and bombardments, 
and although the strength of Herr Zweig’s feelings and of 
his talent are both unmistakable one cannot help feeling that 
he has over-elaborated the sad story he has to tell. He hag 
not undertaken it lightly, and in view of his difficulties it is g 
remarkable achievement. It forms part of a trilogy ; it wag 
begun as long ago as 1927; ‘ the confiscation of my manu. 
scripts and my expulsion from Germany put off its publication ; 
and the steady deterioration of my eyesight made difficult 
the final revision of -the re-dictated manuscript.” The point 
of the book may be extracted from a letter written at ‘the 
front by a certain Sergeant Christoph Kroysing to his mother; 
“. . . Last April I wrote a letter to Uncle Franz describing how 
our N.C.O.’s let the men go short while they lived on the best of 
everything. Uncle Franz knows how important it is for the men’s 
morale that they should not feel any sense of injustice. It is what 
he would call a damned disgrace. This letter was opened by the 
censor. Papa will tell you how a court martial enquiry was started, 
not against the N.C.O.’s but against me, and our battalion managed 
to get the enquiry held up. 1 was promptly shifted here and kept 
here—and it’s a pretty hot spot, I can tell you.” 
In the hot spot Christoph was killed, but the facts of his case 
were already known to an acquaintance named Bertin, a “little 
bespectacled radical Jew,” a poet and barrister, now a private 
in the German Army Service Corps. They also came to the 
notice of Christoph’s brother Eberhard, a lieutenant of sappers, 
who thereupon devoted himself to vengeance against those 
* paltry little A.S.C. captains ** who had wronged Christoph 
and sent him to his death. Behind these captains 
“loomed the gigantic shape of what held and wielded power—of all 
those whose task it was to plan and accomplish the suicide of Europe ; 
poor cretinous fools who looked on their neighbours as mere objects 
of attack, and conceived, as the final trump in the struggle for world 
markets: the Gun.” 
And yet to Bertin the War was 


“a primeval force that roared above his head, like an avalanche, 
for which natural laws were responsible, not men. The war... 
appeared to him more and more as in the guise of a storm decreed 
by fate, a release of malignant elements, not amenable to judgment 
nor accountable to anyone.” 

One answer is that made by the Judge-Advocate who took up 
the Kroysing case: having taken poison, he played himself 
to death with a Brahms quartet and left mankind ‘* marching 
to the rhythm of every public lie.” 

The Hill and Entracte are short novels written with great 
care and by no means without taste. The first deals with a 
young American girl's perceptions of the beauty and sadness 
of human life. She is in love, and sees the world with new 
eyes, and we are made to share with her the experience of 
suddenly becoming a grown-up person. Together with her 
family she goes to a picnic: the weather and surroundings 
are perfect, but in the family all is not well, and the musing 
Vinnie pieces together momentary impressions, memories, and 
speculations, so that the time element disappears, and she sees 
as in a vision or carefully composed picture the hidden truth 
about all those she loves. The sufferings of those we love may 
be especially painful to us at a time when we have causes in 
some other direction for happiness. We wish to share their 
sorrows, we wish them to share our happiness, but we are 
separate and both are impossible. The word has been 
cheapened, or one would say that this book is poignant. It 
will be safer to call it touching. It is not perfect, and Miss 
Green rides the word ‘* beauty ”’ too hard, especially between 
pages 40 and 50. 

Entracie is an illustration of the teuth that “art may 
require passion, but life requires self-control.” Elisabeth 
Arsenieff, a young girl belonging to an impoverished family 
in Berlin, misses by chance the opportunity of marrying the 
man she really loves, and marries instead one who helps her 
to a triumphant career as a pianist. Long afterwards, too 
late, she meets the first man again, and sees her whole life 
as “ nothing but an entr’acte between two concerts.” Musical 
novels are often gushing, soulful, and esoteric. This one is 
so cool and clear that it has appealed to at least one quite 
unmusical reader, 
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The long-awaited sequel to 
THE CASE OF SERGEANT GRISCHA 


ARNOLD ZWEIG’S 


Edueation 
Before Verdun 


Q “Verdun” is no whit inferior to 
“ Sergeant Grischa,” generally regarded 
as one of the few great novels inspired 
by the war. 


“Verdun” is in direct line’ with 
“Grischa” and tells a story of human 
passions against an epic background. 


The first review (Gerald Gould in The 
Observer): “No other work has 
covered quite the same ground. This 
would be an important contribution to 
thought, even if it were not a terribly 
exciting and excitingly terrible tale. 
Re-read the titlke—and read the book !” 

528 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


MARTIN SECKER & WARBURG 
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i THE HOGARTH PRESS— 


CHASE OF THE WILD 
GOOSE 


The story of Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
Sarah Ponsonby, known as the Ladies of 
Llangollen 


MARY GORDON 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


The Observer: “It is the delicate and lively 
reconstruction of a great romance, remarkably 
blending judgment, knowledge, taste, and imagina- 
tion. The characters live as in a novel, and the 
society they rebel against . . . forms a natural 
background without exaggeration or caricature. 
The ultimate charm of the book is that it is a 
rhapsody in praise of friendship by one who 
understands the technique of friendship.” 


LAND-VALUE RATING 


F. C. R. DOUGLAS 
2s. 6d. 


Municipal Journal: ‘Explains the deficiencies of 
the existing system of local rating, and presents 
a concise summary of the economic agreements 
in favour of the rating of land values . . . The 
book is to be welcomed as a very concise and 
practical exposition of this controversial subject.” 











WALTER 
STARKIE’S 


new “ Raggle-Taggle” book 


DON GYPSY 


“ A scholar gypsy passes triumphantly."—The Times. 
“He is worth his not inconsiderable weight in gold. 
There is endless treasure trove in this packed and 
lively book.”—Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 


Illustrated from Author's Photographs. 
Frontispiece by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


10s. 6d. net. 





THE LOST HISTORIAN 


A MEMOIR OF SIR SIDNEY LOW 
Maj. DESMOND CHAPMAN-HUSTON 


“There should be many readers for this well-written 
account.”"—The Times. 


“ Throws a good deal of light on acute controversies 
of the past.’—Daily Mail. 12s. 6d. net. 





ANONYMOUS 1871 - 1935 


“Full of good stories, new and old, and the author 
can write pungently as well as appreciatively of her 
contemporaries.’—News Chronicle. 

With 10 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


New 7/6 Novels 


WHICH WAY CAME 
DEATH ? 
FAITH WOLSELEY 


“Mrs. Wolseley has a pretty wit. Not for many a 
month have I come across a story which can be 
so confidently recommended to readers of detective 
fiction.” —Punch. 


THE OLD LADY 
C. E. LAWRENCE 


“ Mr. Lawrence is an accomplished novelist whose work 
should find grateful readers.”—Manchester Guardian. 


ROSE AND THORN 
By MARY LUTYENS 


Author of “Forthcoming Marriages,” etc. 





“Spontaneous and entertaining. . . . Miss Lutyens 
knows a good deal about human nature.”—Observer. 





%% FREYA STARK’S new book, “ The Southern 
Gates of Arabia,” is now in its Second Large 
Impression. 








52 Tavistock Square London W.C. 1. 
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Current Literature 


ASPECTS OF WILDE 
By Vincent O’Sullivan 


This is a sensible and objective study of Oscar Wilde 
(Constable, 10s.), which successfully avoids the extremes of 
rancour or panegyric which have coloured most of the books 
previously written about Wilde. Mr. O'Sullivan knew Wilde 
well, and his attitude to him, though detached, is friendly : 
““T have known people I have liked better than Wilde. But 
never one it was such happiness to see or be going to see. 
It was rather like the emotion of going to hear some Schubert 
music, some Schumann, well sung, well played.” He analyses 
Wilde’s conversational methods discreetly, and declares that 
his essential good nature and humanity found its natural 
medium of expression in talk rather than in writing. Of 
the importance of Wilde’s writing he holds a rather un- 
orthodox view, preferring The Sphinx and his Fairy Tales to 
the rest of his work, though there is nothing in it that he finds 
without interest and his discussions of different aspects of it 
are interesting and acute. But most of Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
space is devoted to Wilde’s last years in Paris, and few will 
dispute Mr. Bernard Shaw’s verdict on what he has written 
as “the first sane and credible description of him” during 
that period. He does not disguise the tragedy of Wilde at 
that time, though he points out that, if he had not suffered 
the fate he did, he would have left merely a memory of 
brilliance, as another Irishman Sheridan did, whereas his 
suffering made him “ a great tragic figure known in every part 
of the earth.” But his main object is to refute the ridiculous 
popular legend, fostered so successfully by Wilde’s too 
fiercely moral denigrators, that Wilde, like Verlaine, spent his 
last vears in Paris in degraded, drunken squalor. He points 
out that the hotel in which he lived, though far from magni- 
ficent, was by no means squalid; that he was always well 
dressed and well shaved: that there was “ nothing humi- 
liated or downcast ” in his bearing; and that the reason why 
he was so often seen in a bar was that conversation was an 
essential for him and, since so many of his former friends 
refused to see him, the only place where he could be certain 
of finding someone to talk to, ‘“ were it only the bar tender,” 











A song in the heart 


means health for the body. Joy should be the 
natural heritage of children. Alas, it is not their 
inheritance in many very poor homes in East 
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was the convenient little bar on the Boulevard des Italiens 
his frequent appearances in which were the cause of so much 
scandal among the censorious. On every controversial point 
on which he touches indeed Mr. O'Sullivan is able to provide 
information, out of his personal experience not merely, as is 
generally the case with his opponents, through hearsay 
which should prevent further unedifying dispute. But ‘it 
would be a mistake to imagine that his book is in essence 
contentious. It has notable, at times almost Wildean, bgij. 
liance certainly, but it has also charm, boundless Sympathy, 
and the dignity of something written by a man who has go 
mastered his subject that he can afford completely to dig. 
regard the opposition of those who though they may know that 
subject well still know it infinitely less well than he does, 


AFFAIRS OF A PAINTER 
By J. F. Joni 


This odd and enjoyable book (Faber, 10s. 6d.) is the auto- 
biography of a painter of bogus antiques—bogus, that is, 
only because of the claims made for them in the process of 
marketing, for as works of art they were obviously of con. 
siderable merit. Signor Toni (it is surely only publisher's 
caprice which spells his name otherwise on the title-page) 
began his professional career with a modest job in a gilder’s 
studio, but his prowess was such that he was soon promoted 
from humdrum routine work to undertake difficult tasks 
of restoration, In his leisure he experimented on his own 
in producing works in classical styles, and finding this oecu- 
pation interesting and profitable took to it as a preferable 
means of gaining a livelihood. In the course of time he 
became recognised as an expert in the underworld of art, 
and turned out pictures, triptyehs, chests and book-bindings 
which were regularly disposed of as originals by the dealers 
in collaboration with whom he worked. Signor Toni’s attitude 
to the business of marketing was somewhat cynical. He 
took a true craftsman’s pride in producing his works, but 
his main object in life was to earn enough to be able to enjoy 
himself, and once he had received the dealer's fee he felt 
that his responsibility in the matter was at an end. In point 
of fact the sums which he did reeeive were by no means 
large—250 lire for portraits, and 180 lire for triptychs, which 
later found their way into the collections of *vealthy and 
uninformed connoisseurs for immensely greater: sums. The 
technical details which he gives of the methods employed 
to give the correct appearance of antiquity to his works are 
of great interest, as are his accounts of his work when he 
was employed to restore frescoes and gilding in churches and 
elsewhere. As a background to the story of Signor Ioni’s 
professional career there is a fascinating account of his part 
in the tumults of Sienese life from 1866 onwards, in which 
the most emphasised ingredients are an infancy made hectic 
by quarrelling relations and spells in a Bastards’ Home (his 
father committed suicide before he was born), the pageants, 
political brawls, and unceasing and complicated love-affairs. 
The picture is convineing, but Signor Ioni’s other pictures 
deceived even experts, and one can only hope that he has not 
brought over his usual technique into the domain of letters. 


A MILLIONAIRE IN MEMORIES 
By Frank Gerald 

The author of these reminiscences (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) was 
not born yesterday. He was born, in fact, eighty-one vears 
ago, and, amongst many other things, has learnt that reminis- 
cences of the stranger-than-fiction type must be told with 
conviction. And, as an old barn-stormer, he knows the art 
of presenting improbable material: the ‘art of laying it on 
thick. What material Mr. Gerald’s memory has supplied 
his pen with! He was fortunate in his family. His uncle 
introduced him to the gayer side of London life in the 
*seventies, taking him to all the resorts of the man-about- 
Town, including Evans's, ** where only chops and steak were 
served, where ladies were kept behind a wire grille, and a 
boys’ choir sang.”". Law was the profession chosen for him, 
but when he decided to throw it up and seek adventure in 
New Zealand, his family did not attempt to dissuade him, 
but actually financed his recklessness, though when _ he 
finally arrived there he had only 6s. 8d. in his pocket—having 
dropped off the boat at Cape Town and stayed there long 
enough to see something of the Boer war as a member of the 
Cape Mounted Police. Then he organised a theatrical touring 
company, and spent twelve years barn-storming in settle- 
ments and mining-camps all over Australia—-years packed 
with excitement. Such incidents as his escape from a horde 
of savages over a collapsing bridge and the horse-race he 
rode to win a wife are the stuff of which serial film melo- 
dramas used to be made. Mr. Gerald tells us that he often 
wrote his own sketches and plays. His pen has not lost its 
cunning, 
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SANDWICHES! 


You will be pleasantly 
surprised at the lovely 
sandwiches you can make 
with HOVIS. Take a few on 
your next holiday outing. 


Had ee ¢ 
HoVIS 


loday ? 


There is Strength 
in every Slice 
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THE BIBLE 
SOCIFTY’S WORK 


SOME RECENT TESTIMONIES 


VISCOUNT BLEDISLOE: 


| “The most potent force in the pacification 


of nations, the development of a sense of 


_ security and the uninterrupted pursuit of 


peaceful avocations is that of religion, and 


_ religion based upon that gem of sublime 


literature, the Bible, with which it is the 
aim of this Society to endow and equip 
mankind throughout the world.” 


DR. F. W. BOREHAM, the well-known author: 


“The Society’s essential connexion with 


the Bible makes it big; for the Bible is 


one of the biggest elements in human 
experience and world-wide history.” 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 


_ BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











LORD MERRIVALE 


Marriage and Divorce 
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2 “Important monograph. . . . As one would expect 
from a writer of Lord Merrivale’s learning and vast 

a experience—his case is presented and argued with 

' admirable lucidity. . . . His contribution to this 

' vexed question should be studied carefully by all who 

£ accept seriously their responsibilities as Churchmen 

& and as citizens.”-—Church Times. 
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World Congress of Faiths 


LONDON, JULY 3-18, 1936. 


PUBLIC WELCOME MEETING 


QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, W.1. JULY 3, 8p.m. 


SOLE LESSEES: MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO.) 
Chairman: DAME ELIZABETH CADBURY, D.B.E. 


Speakers: The Rt. Hon. The LORD ALLEN OF HURTWOOD, The 
Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, G.C.B., C.B.E., 
The VISGOUNTESS SNOWDEN, J.P. 


H.H. The MAHARAJA GAEKWAR OF BARODA 
supported by Dr. T. BD. SUZUKI and S. I. HSIUNG, 
and other distinguished visitors, will reply. 


@ Admission Free and RESERVED SEAT TICKETS 1/6 to 7/6 from 
Queen's Hall Box Office. Programme and Terms of Membership 
from the Organising Secretary, 17 Bedford Square, W.C. 4. 


Telephone: Museum 7150. 

















Will you help to transfer him from desolation to a good 
home, where he will be well fed, clothed and educated, 
and trained to be a useful citizen 2 


During the last 93 years, 33,500 poor boys 
and girls have passed through the Society's 
Homes and Training Ship. 


H.M. THE KING, 
when Prince of 
Wales, as President 
of the Society, said : 
“I do commend this 
the 


public for their con- 


Institution to 


tinued assistance, and 
I would remind them 
that it is supported 
by voluntary contri- 
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THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Motoring 


more or less where we were before his ** drive.” 


The figures of the killed and injured go up a little one week 
and down a little the next, but they remain at best sheerly 
horrifying, with no real tendency towards a steady decline. 
One might perhaps comfort oneself in a very small degree by 
the reflection that while the casualty list in 1936 is so far no 
heavier than in 1935, the number of. fresh cars loosed upon the 
roads, many of them under the indifferent control of novices, 
must have added appreciably to the congestion and the general 
risk, but it is cold consolation to know that the best that can 
be done with the crossings and the limits and the police-cars 
of a year_is to prevent the total from -swelling.... Nobody 
expected a cure, but most people hoped for a pelliative of a 


rather stronger cothplexion. 

I am not sure that they were really justified in that hope. 
The fact is that the publication of these disastrous figures, in 
itself a long-needed action, has tended to create the. impression 
that the risks to life and limb. on the King’s highways and 
byways are_not only greater.than anywhere else but more 
susceptible of control. The road is in the news, put there in 
all good faith by Government and Press alike and for excelfent 
reason, but the publicity it receives is sometimes out of pro- 
portion to the fatalities that occur on it. We are shortly to 
have an exhaustive analysis of the causes of every accident 
due to traffic conditions, and high hopes are built on what 
can be done with the knowledge to be gained from it. We 
shall, presumably, never have an analysis of the unreported 
and quite unspectacular accidents that bring injury and death 
into homes all over the country every day of the week, 
accidents due to carelessness at least as culpable as that shown 
by every type of road-user. People fall downstairs, burn them- 
selves, slip on greasy pavements to their life-long disablement, 
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The Risks. of the Road 


Nosopy can envy the Minister of Transport his job. He has, 
since his elevation to office, displayed the most laudable 
industry in attempting to reduce the accident rate on the 
roads and, if one is to judge by figtires, with but meagre 
results. It is over a year since Mr. Hore-Belisha began his 
campaign against the road-hog and the jay-walker, but, in 
spite of the devices employed and the measures taken, we are 


cut themselves, poison themselves, and in a hundred 
roll up a domestic casualty-list that must be at least as 
as that of the road. We do not hear of these or only 
the circumstances are, in the language of the reports, 
ciently dramatic. 

There is no reason why we should hear of them. We have 
always been familiar with them and we always shall be, in our 
personal surroundings, but it is as well to remember that for 
every person who behav es rashly, dangerously or foolishly on 
the road and brings about an accident, directly or indirectly, 
there must. be at least one other who is equally culpabie. 
Somebody is careless enough to upset boiling water over 
himself or somebody else ; another steps in front of a tram or 
a car without looking first, or drives his car or motor- “cycle 
round a blind corner without warning. The scene and condi- 
tions are different, but*the results and the causes are the same, 
People are injured or killed because they or other people have 
been careless. One example happens indoors, out of sight, 
and will in all probability never be known outside a very sinall 
circle ; the other happens in the presence of perhaps twenty 
spectators and is sure“of a detailed report in the papers. While 
it is true that the domestic disaster has been with us since the 
beginning of time, and that the road variety is new, there is 
no difference between them after they have happened. Nobody 
has ever planned a campaign against the everyday folly that 
costs so Miuich in health and life. It is not perhaps taking too 
gloomy a view to suggest that it would be an egregious failure, 

Something, very obviously, has got to be done. about 
the road, and it will be time’ enough when ev erything has 
been tried to say that there is no cure. It is tempting to 
say sO now, hot sg much because the beacons and_ police- 

ears and fines have availed so little as becatise the standard 
of driving | seems $0 appallingly bad. In a good many years’ 
driving in a'good many countries I have never seen such 
dangerous behaviour as I have seen in the last month. The 
risks that are taken are incredible as is the escape of those 
involved. Cutting-in on the wrong side, * shaving,” driving 
too fast on greasy surface and in bad visibility, overtaking 
at high speeds, these and a dozen other notorious crimes 
are committed hourly wherever traffic .is thick. As I 
watched a marked half-dozen road-hogs conducting them- 
selves after the manner of their kind, I could not help 
wondering if they ever read print, whether in news- 
papers, telling the daily tale of horror, the Cade of the Road, 
telling them how. to reduce risk,. or even warning boards. 
It seemed unlikely, particularly in the case of the driver 
who ‘* shot the lights ” at the western end -of the Cromwell 
Road, cut in on the near side of my.waiting car, found the 
apparently unsuspected kerb-corner beyond, missed the man 
who stepped off it by a hair, skidded across my bows in the 
resultant swerve, just without hitting them, -grazed the 
refuge in the middle of the road because he knew little, about 
steering and less about sway, “ revved” up his noisy engine 
and went on. Even if he had heard what was said abc ut 
him by those present it would probably have had no effect 
on him. And he is only one. 

All sorts of ways of dealing with thene people have been 
suggested, from criminal prosecution to voluntary patrol- 
work, with volunteers reporting bad cases to the police. 
The latter has always seemed to me the least practical of the 
lot, the one most open to abuse. I cannot see why the police, 
any more than any other official body, should welcome 
amateur assistance, the value of which they have no means 
of judging. 

I make my own suggestion the more diffidently because 
it has no chance at all of being adopted. I would like to see 
proper casualty-lists regularly published in all leading papers, 
exactly as they would be in a war. Full names arid addresses 
of the killed and injured would be printed, with such brief 
but essential details as might be available. I cannot but 
think that a weekly list of over 100 names of killed and of 
thousands injured would make some impression on those 
who can and do read. They might see the risks of road and 
street in the right light when they read of somebody they 
knew being killed on them. 

I would insist specially upon the details of the injuries. 
For an “injury” may be anything from a broken leg to 
a scratch, and it is. possible that the latter are commoner 
than the former, though equally ‘ official.” 

. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

| Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of newcars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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£150,000 


urgently required 


The Committee earnestly appeals for £150,000 to provide the 
following much-needed extensions :— 


(1) EXTENSION TO THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Royal Cancer Hospital Research Institute is one of the 
leading Cancer Research Centres in the World, but the work 
needs to be carried out more extensively and intensively. 


(2) ENLARGEMENT OF WARDS 


The Royal Cancer Hospital was built in 1851. 
Wards date from that period and must be 
modernised. 


NURSES’ HOME 


A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfort and 


rest for the Nursing Staff. 
Without these necessary and too long deferred extensions the 
work of the Doctors and Scientists must suffer restriction. 


Will you please send a gift to the Earl of Granard ? 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


Many of the 
enlarged and 
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I note in * Punch’ that you published comments on your 
Tobacco from Coorg, India... I can’t say we experi- 
ence 1§0 inches of rain per year, but the climate here is, if 
anything, more humid, since there are no defined wet or dry 
Perieds—20 inches in one month is, however, fairly common. 


Notwithstanding this climatic condition, my Barneys invari- 
ably opens up ‘as fresh as the proverbial daisy’... It’s 
good Tobacco and I like it.” 


Twenty inches of rain in a month! Think of trying to enjoy 2 
pipe in such a humid climate, knowing. what can happen to 
good Tobacco during rainy weather. No wonder he appre- 
ciates the wonderful condition of Barneys in its “ EverFresh” 
Container. 

Letters, just as enthusiastic about Barneys’ freshness and 
sweetness, have come from localities which run to the other 
climatic extreme —one from a place (near the Red Sea) which 
had had no rain for 10 years! 

Barneys, in its condition-maintaining Tin, is the same fresh, 
fragrant Barneys of the original blending, wherever and when- 
ever you buy it ...Give Barneys a trial. You will find it 
very good; cool, even-burning, long-lasting, unvarying in its 
friendly, satisfying charm. And you cannot buy a Tobacco in 
finer smoking condition. 


BARNEYS EMPIRE. 
“ The best Empire yet :”’ Int oz. 
“LEADS” and 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
** EVERFRESH” Tins, 10}d. oz. 
READY-FILLS: Cartons of 12, 10}d. 


BARNEYS IDEAL. 
Barneys (medium). Punchbowle 
(fully Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
In “ EVERFRESH” Tins, 1/ad. oz. 
READY-FILLS: Cartons of 12, 1/2d. 
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Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastie-on-Tyne. @ 
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COMPANY MEETING 





RANSOMES AND RAPIER 


A SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT 





Tue 40th annual general meeting of Ransomes and Rapier, Ltd., 
was held on June I1th in Ipswich. 

Mr. R. R. Stokes (Chairman and Managing Director) said that 
after three years of depressed trading, which included two years 
of losses to the company, it was gratifying to be able to report a 
substantial improvement. The value of orders booked during the 
year had shown considerable increase in every department, and 
was some 20 per cent. in excess of 1934. For the period ended 
May 3\st, 1936, as compared with the same period in 1935, orders 
for general work and day-to-day business had increased by 60 per 
cent.over 1935. It would therefore seem safe to assume that the 
results for the current year would be substantially better than those 
for the year under consideration. At the same time it must be 
borne in mind that there was a considerable way to go before the 
reserve fund had been restored to its 1931 figure of £106,000. It 
was the intention of the board to restore it as speedily as possible 
and strengthen it thereafter. 

For some time they had been short of working capital, but owing 
to the conditions of their trade it had not been possible to take 
advantage of the favourable market conditions that had been 
ruling for some time. Their first debentures matured this year 
and the second debentures were free for redemption at any time 
and so, in consequence of the improved results, they were proceeding 
as speedily as possible with a reorganisation scheme, which would 
be announced to shareholders in due course, and which it was hoped 
to complete within next 12 months. To his mind, in a company 
of that kind it was important that immediate past earnings should 
not be allowed to carry too much weight. It was a fact that they 
had earned profits right up to the end of 1932, when other firms 
were in the depth of depression, and that the losses sustained in 
1933 and 1934 could have been substantially reduced had they not 
kept to the policy of maintaining their highly trained technical 
and sales staff, a policy which subsequent events had fully justified. 
Since the partnership started in 1869, losses had been made on 
five occasions only, two of which were inconsiderable, and on the 
whole shareholders had received a fair return. 

The directors had decided to pay a bonus of one week’s wages 
for a full year’s work, and proportionately for shorter periods to 
their workmen on July 3lst. They hoped to be able to follow 
that policy in future vears. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital, 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British Banks and Insurance Companies. 


TR T 
BANK& INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and based 
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on cash dividends is from 33 per cent. to 4 
per cent. Price of Units, 17th June, 21s. Od. 


TRUSTEES: 
MANAGERS : 
29 CORNHILL 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED, 
« LONDON : E.C.3. TEL.: MANSION HOUSE 5467 


For full particulars apply to Managing Director for Trust of Bank & 
insurance Shares Handbook, 
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Finance 
Menace to British Shipping 


ProBaBLy there is no modern development in industry 
which in ordinary’ circumstances calls for more 
restraint than Government subsidies. It is a movement 
which to leaders of industry themselves is really repyo. 
nant, and not least to the great shipping industry, the 
leaders of which for generations past have been staunch 
Free Traders. We are living, however, in strange times 
and just as we have, much against our will, been driven 
into embarking upon a costly programme connected with 
the strengthening of the national defences, so ijt jg 
difficult to see how our shipping industry in some 
directions at all-events can be maintained if something 
is not done successfully to repel subsidised foreign com. 
petition. For it must not be forgotten that our shipping 
industry has been in the past, and should be in the future. 
not only one of the great sources of our prosperity but 
one of our great means of defence. 


Tur Pactric PRoBLEM. 

With regard to British shipping on the Pacific, there 
appears to be a real danger of our flag being eliminated 
from that trade by foreign subsidised competition ; jn 
which case there will be a severance in the vital link jn 
the “ All Red Route ” of Imperial communications. The 
British shipping Companies affected are the Canadian-Aus- 
tralasian Line, incorporated in Canada, and the Union of 
Steamship Companies, incorporated in New Zealand. The 
foreign subsidised competition to which the Companies 
are subject arises largely from the extent to which the 
United States Government hs provided financial aid to 
American shipowners in the forni of heavy mail payments, 
while construction loans for ships engaged in the New 
Zealand and Australian trade are stated to have been 
granted to the Matson Line for twenty years at 1} per 
cent. interest for two vessels and at 3/8 of one per cent. 
for the third. This aid appears to have enabled the 
Matson Line to build high-speed liners of a design and 
character with which it is affirmed no private company 
can reasonably be expected to compete without Govern- 
ment assistance. Notice has now been given of the with- 
drawal as from next November of the Union Company's 
San Francisco Line, and by reason of these American 
subsidies and the power they have conterred upon certain 
American shipping companies to improve their vessels 
and service there is danger that the American route 
between the United Kingdom and Australia and New 
Zealand may be regarded as the premier Trans-Pacific 
route to the exclusion of the British-Canadian route. 


Hevip Nrepep. 

The practical question, therefore, which arises is 
whether our Government and the Governments. of the 
Dominions should recognise the danger of the situation. 
{n shipping circles it is believed that unless help is given 
promptly there is danger that the Canadian-Australian 
line will be forced to withdraw the Trans-Pacific service 
between Vancouver and New Zealand and Australia, 
a step which would give a great blow to British prestige 
in the Pacific. To insure the continuance of the British 
flag in the Trans-Pacific service, and to meet the subsidised 
foreign competition, it is considered that British Com- 
panies should build here at least two new ships at a 
capital cost of £2,500.000, but it also seems clear that 
British Companies would scarcely be justified in building 
these ships unless sufficient financial assistance is given. 

Russtan CoMPETITION. 
The other menace to British shipping appears to be 
connected with the shipping policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment, a Government, it must be remembered, which at 
the present time has a Trading Agreement with us. Last 
year Russia asserted that she carried 50 per cent. of 
exports from Russia to this and other countries. I under- 
stand that out of approximately 2,000,000 tons of Russian 
timber imported into this country in the years 1934 and 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. 
PAST RECORDS EASILY BEATEN 








Tue Rt. Hon. Lord Trent, Chairman of Directors, presided at the 
forty-eighth annual ordinary general meeting of Boots Pure Drug 
Company, Limited, held on June 11th at Station Street, Notting- 
ham. In the course of his speech, the Chairman said : 

The net balance amounts to £770,889, an increase of £20,853 
over last year, and easily a record for the company. Under the 
circumstances, even taking into consideration the periods of severe 
weather which increased the demands for drugs and medicines, 
I think you will regard this as very satisfactory. 

After payment of all Preference and Preferred Ordinary dividends, 
and of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent. less tax on Ordinary 
shares, we have a balance of £290,139 which, together with the 
balance brought forward amounts to £550,230, as compared with 
£506,571 last year. 

Your directors recommend the payment of a bonus of 3d. per 
share, free of income tax, on the Ordinary shares, absorbing £80,000 ; 
atransfer to the General Reserve Fund of £100,000; the transfer 
to the Freehold Reserve Fund of £17,948; and the transfer to the 
Contingencies Reserve Fund of £54,193, making that fund £200,000. 
This leaves £298,089 to be carried forward to next year. 

During the year, our subsidiary companies have made steady 
progress, and besides enlarging and modernising a large number 
of shops, have opened 45 new branches and closed four, bringing 
our total at March 31st up to 1,120. The number of our sales 
transactions increased by over six and a half millions. 

Our total sales and number of prescriptions dispensed easily 
beat all our records. 

The steady progress indicated by this annual growth in demand 
for our goods and services is not only evidence of the confidence 
of the public and the medical profession in the quality of our 
products, but a testimony to the unfailing courtesy and attention 
shown by the 12,500 salesmen and saleswomen who constitute 
the vital link between the company and our customers. 

The figures of our: wholesale and export department show a 
material increase over those of the previous year. 

During the past year we have taken the first step in a pioneering 
enterprise which may lead 10 important developments in the 
future. After. careful preliminary investigation your Board 
decided to open our usual type of chemist shop in New Zealand. 
The first Boots branch in New Zealand was opened in Wellington 
in January of this year. It is too early yet to indicate to what 
extent we shall be able to expand our business in New Zealand 
and thereafter, perhaps, in other parts of the Empire, but, needless 
to say, our plans are not confined to the one branch already open. 

Colonel Braithwaite and I returned from the Dominion a few 
weeks ago and I can assure the shareholders that they have reason 
to be proud of both shop and the staff there. 

During our visit we had the privilege of conferring with members 
of the New Zealand Cabinet and explaining to them our aims 
and policy in launching out in the Antipodes as well as acquainting 
them with our methods of business and the ideals by which we are 
guided. 

During the year, Dr. Brett also made a trip round the world 
in connexion with the British Medical Association’s meeting in 
Melbourne. As a result of the personal contacts we have made 
and of the knowledge we have gained in the course of our journeys, 
we may reasonably expect a stimulation of our export trade. 

Progress with the centralisation and extension of our various 
Nottingham manufacturing units at Beeston continues according 
to plan, and we hope to move in to the first section during the 
summer. Here will be housed the dry products manufacture 
and distribution, while a smaller section will be devoted to fine 
chemicals. 

In the Fine Chemical Department we have had to contemplate 
a considerable extension both of factory accommodation and 
plant. We have not only to meet a great and rapidly increasing 
demand for special medical products, such as Boots Insulin for 
the treatment of diabetes, we have also to provide for the manu- 
facture of an extending range of fine chemicals, for we have con- 
tinually in mind the importance of making this country independent 
of foreign supplies. : 

On the Research side of our business we are enjoying still closer 
co-operation with medical men, hospitals, institutions and learned 
societies. We attach particular importance to this work because 
of the part it plays in helping to create and maintain the world- 
wide reputation we enjoy for the quality of our products and our 
service, 

The Veterinary and Agricultural Department continues to 
develop. An increasing number of livestock owners and farmers 
are making use of our branches for supplies. The work of this 
department has just been extended by the purchase of the business 
in Horticultural Specialities previously owned by the Electro- 
Chemical Processes Limited, whose products Sulsol and Bouisol 
have already passed the most stringent tests and met with the 
approval of authorities on Research Stations, commercial fruit 
growers and horticulturists. Along with these products we are 
developing a business in Horticultural Washes including insecti- 
cides and fungicides and the type of merchandise which might 
be classified under the heading ‘* Plant Medicines.” 

In order to give our customers the best service possible in con- 
nexion with the horticultural side of our business, we have also 
added to our staff an experienced Plant Pathologist. 

In addition to the developments at Beeston, there is also nearing 





completion an important extension of our London Warehouse in 
Stamford Street. The new biock has been designed on the most 
modern lines and its architecture and interior decoration worthily 
represent the progressive spirit of the firm. This building, which 
is mainly devoted to offices, but includes also a splendid canteen 
and recreation rooms for our staff, will relieve the congestion of 
our London Warehouse that has been the cause of considerable 
anxiety to your Directors for some time. 

I spoke last year of the introduction of our new series of Number 
Seven Beauty Preparations. The success of this new line is now 
definitely established. 

Our Library service continues to grow in popularity and the 
reduction of the Class B subscription to 7s. 6d. a year—or less 
than 2d. a w»*k—has brought in a new public which is not satisfied 
to confine its reading only to cheap fiction. 

Turning to staff matters, I think you will be interested to hear 
that we are nearing the 20,000 mark. At the end of March our 
staff numbered 19,665, of whom about 7,000 were in the manu- 
facturing and wholesale departments and about 12,500 in the 
retail. The figures show an advance of nearly 1,000 on the previous 
year which is another indication of the rapid development of the 
business. 

The Pension Scheme for the staff, which was introduced in 
April, 1935, is working with complete success. 

I need hardly say that it is highly appreciated by those who 
are already enjoying its benefits, and the sense of security or of 
favours to come that it offers to the whole staff is one of many 
factors operating to make the employees of the firm one of the 
most contented communities in British industry today. 

The five-day week is now established as a permanent institution 
in our Nottingham Factories and we may take pride in the fact that 
we have provided an example which is likely to have an important 
influence on the industrial life of this country. The provision of 
more leisure is the inevitable corollary of mechanical efficiency and 
large-scale production. In one form or other we are likely to see in 
the future a steady reduction of working hours or working years. 
More leisure per head not only means a fairer distribution of avail- 
able employment, but also it makes for more spending and thereby 
tends to create more employment. 

After a prolonged trying-out of-various methods of granting extra 
holidays, I am very glad to be able to inform you that we have 
arranged for the whole of the retail staff to have the equivalent of 
an extra week’s holiday in the year. 

Urgent appeals have recently been made to employers to encour- 
age by every means in their power recruiting for the Territorial 
Army. Ever since the Force was started in 1907, the firm have 
allowed employees the full fortnight off for Camp, besides their 
normal holidays, and in addition have made up their Army pay to 
what they would have earned had they been at work. In view of 
the present international situation, your Directors feel that we should 
now go further. They have, therefore, decided to allow full pay 
during the fortnight’s training, in addition to their ordinary holidays 
on full pay. 

It is, as you know, our constant aim to enable those who work 
for the firm to share in its prosperity, whether in the form of wages, 
pensions, better working conditions, more leisure, opportunities for 
sports and games, or a variety of other amenities. In some respects 
we are, however, hampered in our efforts owing to circumstances 
over which we have no control. 

There appears today to be an unfortunate tendency to increase 
retail hours, already unduly long. In some districts, such as holiday 
resorts, not only are shops permitted during the summer months, 
to remain open for very long hours, but advantage is also taken of 
exemption from the half-holiday closing. To quote one instance, I 
have in mind a town where, in the summer months, all shops of every 
kind are allowed to remain open from as early as 7 o’clock in the 
morning until 10 o’clock at night and 11.0 on Saturdays. 

It is manifestly intolerable that shop assistants—in probably the 
majority of cases young women—should be called upon day after 
day to bear the strain of being on their feet for 15 or 16 hours, with 
only limited intervals of rest. The public, I am sure, would be 
willing to co-operate in adapting themselves to new shopping habits, 
so as to avoid imposing -hardships, the existence of which they 
probably do not at present realise. 

I am convinced that if retailers generally are to get the type of 
employee so necessary to the continued success of their businesses, 
some adjustment must be made to bring the working hours more 
into line with these worked in factories and warehouses. 

Under present conditions, he would be a foolish man who would 
forecast business conditions for twelve months ahead. If the pur- 
chasing power is in the pockets of the public, there is no question 
as to the excellent prospects of your company. But with the 
nations equipping themselves less and less for the productive pursuits 
of peace, and more and more for aggression on the one hand and 
self-defence on the other, the world seems to be organising for 
sterility, rather than for stability. Money spent on armament 
programmes creates an illusion of prosperity in certain sections of 
the population, but such expenditure is, by its nature, largely 
unproductive, and sooner or later has to be paid for in a diminution 
of purchasing-power, which reacts upon the world as a whole. Here 
in this country, after emerging a long way from the world-depression, 
we have been compelled by external pressure to embark on a re- 
armament programme. We can probably afford this unavoidable 
expenditure better than almost any other nation, but it is a pro- 
gramme of waste, and does not make for healthy economic conditions, 
So far as your company is concerned, therefore, we feel it essential 
to keep ample funds in hand, so that we may be prepared for any 
eventuality. 
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WILLOUGHBY’S CONSOLIDATED 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. 
COL. H. T. FENWICK ON THE RESULTS 


THe ordinary general meeting. of Willoughby’s Consolidated 
Company, Limited, was held on Monday, June 15th, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Col. H. T. Fenwick, C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. (Chairman of the 
company), said: Gentlemen,—I presume that, as usual, you will 
take the report and accounts as read. I should like first of all to 
take this opportunity of referring to the great loss which both the 
Board and the shareholders have sustained in the death of Mr. G. R. 
Saunders, which took place earlier in the year. 














BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES. 

As regards the business in hand, I will refer first of all to the 
balanee-sheet. You will see that no change has taken place in 
the capital, which remains at £750,000 in 1,500,000 shares of 10s. 
each—£700,314 being issued in 1,400,628 shares of 10s. each. 
Creditors London appear at £7,542 4s. 4d., and in South Africa 
£877 8s. 7d. The former consists chiefly of the amount owing 
for Income Tax at the end of the year, and the latter ordinary 
trade liabilities. These have, of course, since been paid. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet you will see that the 
item property and outlay has been reduced to the extent of £1,462. 
Cattle stands at £73,473, as against £74,824—roughly a reduction 
of £1,350. 

As regards the securities held by the company you will obsefve 
that on December 31st, 1935, the market value of the quoted 
shares was £424,011 7s. 6d., which showed an appreciation of 
£88,387 17s. 10d. on the amount at which they stood in our books. 
Shares standing in our books at £2,575 for which there was no 
maiket quotation have been valued by your directors at £2,430, 

Altogether the liquid assets of your company—that is to say, 
the value of securities, plus cash and debts—show an increase over 
the previous year’s figures of £15,741 after deduction of liabilities. 
With regard to the general valuation of our assets in comparison 
with our share capital, I can only repeat what I said last year, that 
our assets can be shown to represent more than the amount af our 
issued capital. 

We have no liabilities beyond those for current expenses, and I 
venture to say that the company is in a very, very sound financial 
position, 

Prorit AND DIvIDEND. 

I propose now to deal with profit and loss account for the year 
under review. As you will see, the expenses in London and Bulawayo 
amount to £9,434, about £200 more than last year. We have written 
off some £2,000 more than last year in respect of mining claims 
abandoned, and income-tax is about the same sum as last year. 
On the revenue side we are up over £4,000 in the item dividends 
and interest, and down on the amount of profit made on the realisa- 
tion of shares, which, as you know, is a fluctuating item and depends 
on the markets. Our ranching business, I am glad to say, shows 
a much better result than in the last two years. 

Altogether our profit and loss account shows a balance of profit 
for the year carried to balance-sheet of £46,428 9s. 6d.—against 
£40,834 6s. 2d. in 1934—£10,000 has been placed to reserve account 
--against £6,500 in the previous year—and we are able to recom- 
mend a dividend of 5 per cent., leaving to carry forward £4,719 
6s. 3d. against £3,306 10s. 9d. brought over from 1934. 

- As regards mining, we have not been successful in obtaining any 
substantial reward for all our endeavours. <A large number of 
claims and prospects were inspected during the year both on 
behalf of the company and the Rhodesia Premier Syndicate. For 
the most part these were not of sufficient promise to be worth 
ecquiring, and for those few claims which showed promise the 
purchase prices demanded by the owners were prohibitively high. 
At the present time there are many prospectors and companies 
like ourselves in search of mining properties, and as a result of 
this competition owners are asking larger sums for their claims 
than they can possibly be worth. 

ProGress OF SoUTHERN RHODESIA, 

In conclusion, I would like to say a few words on the general 
state of Southern Rhodesia. All the signs which one generally 
accepts show a steady improvement. Thanks chiefly to the improved 
gold and base-metal mining, there is an all-round improvement in 
trade. i 

The output of gold and base metals was £6,255,000, compared 
to £4,939,000 in 1933. 

Another .good index is the gross earnings of the railways, which 
improved from £2,407,000 for the year ending September, 1933, 
to £3,791,000 for the year ending September, 1935. 

Imports for the year 1935 were £944,000 up over 1934, while 
exports showed an increase of £558,000. 

In regard to a trade which concerns this company—namely, 
the export overseas—notwithstanding several setbacks owing 
to restrictions, the actual exports overseas of cattle was 80,000 
compared with 70,000 the previous year ; under the circumstances, 
a most satisfactory increase. 

Albeit a very late rainy season, in the end it proved one of the best 
rainy seasons we have experienced of late years. The tobacco 
farmers produced 19,000,000 Ibs. weight of tobacco and the outlcok 
for the agricultural interests seem better than they have done for 
some time. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 





ie 
Finance 
: (Continued from page 1150.) 
1935, 353,000 tons was carried in British vessels in 1 34 
but only 201,000 tons last year, a drop of over 40 per cent. 
Entrances of Russian ships with cargoes into our ports 
rose from 426,000 tons in 1934 to 659,000 tons in 1935, an 
increase of 50 per cent. British shipping, it is maintained 
in some quarters, is to be practically excluded from ti 
carriage of British timber imports from Russia, although 
the business originates with British orders. i 
THe TrapE AGREEMENT. 

Our Trade Agreement with Russia made for increased 
purchase of British goods, but also, it was imagined, jt 
provided for the fuller utilisation of British tonnage by 
Russia, but present indications suggest that something 
like an attack upon British shipping is probable; recent 
reports indicate that about 130 voyages have been 
arranged to the White Sea up to the end of June, of which 
85 will be to United Kingdom ports but not a single eargo 
to be shipped in a British vessel. Russia, in fact, would 
seem to be claiming a monopoly to control the transport 
arrangements not only of her exports to and _ imports 
from other countries, but of British exports and imports 
to and from Russia. It is true that as a result of the 
representations made and obligations undertaken when 
the Trade Agreement of 1934 was made, the employment 
of British tonnage measured in freights was increased 
during the two following years, but shipping circles main- 
tain that Russia broke down the minimum freight 
arrangements made and supported by British owners in 
accordance with the requirements of our Government, 
and now prevents the employment of British tonnage in 
the timber trade even of the United Kingdom. 


RETALIATION ? 

Of course, if this fieree competition were the result of 
individual enterprise in Russia cr in the United States— 
in other words, if the competition were an. ordinary and 
fair one—nothing more could be said. The whole problem 
turns on this question of foreign Government subsidies, 
In other words, are we to meet subsidy with subsidy ? 
The problem is an exceedingly difficult one for our Govern- 
ment, but it is one that should be faced, and faced 
promptly, because if retaliation is to be made there would 
seem to be no point in allowing foreign Governments to 
inflict such damage upon our great shipping industry as 
to make it difficult to restore the position. 


A Broap View. 

In this matter I cannot help thinking that it is necessary 
that we should take a very wide view as to what is involved 
in National Defence.- As I said at the beginning of this 
article, the subsidising of any form of industry is, for 
obvious reasons, regrettable, but in this, as in some other 
matters, we seem to have certain courses imposed upon 
us, not of our own will but by that of other nations. At 
the present time the large sums involved in our programme 
for National Defence must necessarily benefit certain 
industries more than others, and yet no one would assert 
that any kind of favouritism of a particular industry was 
intended, and if our shipping industry is of vital necessity 
to our country and to our Empire, the repelling of extreme 
foreign subsidised shipping by some kind of retaliatory 
action would seem to be almost as called for as the policy 
of strengthening our National Defences, a policy which 
we know has been brought about not by our own will, but 
by the policy of other countries. 

Artuur W, Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS, 
Yue Stock Markets during the past week have moved 
somewhat uncertainly. All markets have been more or less 
dominated by anxiety with regard to the currency situation 
in France and the political outlook in Europe, but Home 
Industrial shares have maintained a good deal of activity and 
firmness owing to the fairly satisfactory condition of Home 
trade. British Funds, however, after improving, have had 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY, LIMITED 


ALL-ROUND PROGRESS 
















INCREASING DEMAND FOR FACTORIES 





THE sixteenth annual general meeting of Welwyn Garden City, 
Limited, was held on Wednesday, June 10th, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, W.C. Sir Theodore Chambers, K.B.E. (the chairman), 
said :—The profit this year is £16,038, compared with £112. last 
year, @ most satisfactory improvement which we believe is not 
transitory. A dividend of 2 per cent. is recommended, absorbing 
$10,726, £4,074 being carried forward. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the company has been 
called for June 24th next, to increase the borrowing powers of 
the company to £1,200,000 to enable future expansion to be financed. 
This finance will consist of mortgages, and it is not proposed to 
jssue new loan or share capital. 

Tke progressive policy of the L. & N.E. Railway has gone 
far to create the present view that Welwyn is ideally situated 
for industry. 

The company and the local Urban District Council collaborate 
in providing an ample supply of houses for new workers, and there 
would be today little difficulty in coping with a demand from a 
new industry employing even a thousand workers. 

Middle-class and well-to-do people are finding that the excellent 
travelling and shopping facilities, the delightful character of the 
building sites, and the publie and social services combine to make 
Welwyn Garden City one of the most attractive residential districts 
within easy reach of London. 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund “ £2,475,000 
Currency -Reserve skis ee oes ae a £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 














MAKE YOURSELF AT HOME 


It is difficult to make yourself at home in another 
¢ j [ : 
man‘s nouse. hat is why a quarter of a million 


people have dought their homes through the Abbey - 





Road Building Society, end freed themselves once 


and for all from the perpetua! anxiety of peying rent. 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON'’'S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—Menaging Director 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 
















FIXEDTRUST MOVEMENT 
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SALES ALREADY EXCEED 
£50,000,000 


IXED Trusts enable investors to spread an investment - 
over a large number of securities. In the case of the 
British Industries Fixed Trusts, First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Portfolios, the spreai covers one hundred of the 
leading British Companies, selected on their past record, 





















present position and future possibilities. 







All the securities are freely marketable on the Stock 
Since the First Portfolio was introduced in 






Exchanges. 
March 1934 the market price of the securities includ:d 


therein has risen by 223 per cent. 


















The gross anzual yield on an investment divided 
equally between all four Portfolios is approximately 


4x1 


This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the 
last completed years of the 100 Companies comprising 
the four Portfolios. In the same financial periods distri- 
butable share bonuses and rights to new issues on bonus 
terms added a further } per cent. to the gross annual yield. 


Sub-units may be bought or sold through any stockbroker 
or bank. Approximately £20 upwards may be invested in 
any one Portfolio. 


British 
Industries 
Fixed = Trusts 


TRUSTEES : 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ A FRE? BOOKLET. Further information will be 
found in handbook S. 16, which will be sent free on 
application to the Managers. This booklet contains full 
particulars of the Constitution and Management of the 
Trusts and the dztails of the one hundred securities con- 
tained in the Four Portfolios. 
































MANAGERS : 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 


165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NATional 4931 
Members of Association of Fixed & Flexible Trust Managers, 
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FIRST PROVINCIAL 


| “RESERVES” 


UNIT. 


comprises 50 leading securities, 
all chosen because of their strong 
“RESERVES” position. 


List of Securities: 


imperial Tobacco Ordinary 

British-American Tobacco Ordinary 

Carreras “A’’ Ordinary 

Commercial Union Assurance 

City of London Real Prop. Ordinary 

London County Freehold & Leasehold 
Prop. Ordinary 

London Brick & Forders Ordinary 

Allied Ironfounders Ordinary 

Bolsover Colliery Ordinary 

Powell Duffryn Ordinary 

Wm. Cory Ordinary 

Whitehead fron & Steel £1 Shares 

Imperial Continental Gas Capital Stock 

Victoria Falls & Transvaal Power Ord. 

Whitehall Elec. 73%, Cum. Pref. 

Atlas Electric 7% Cum. Pref. 

Great Universal Stores Ordinary 

Montague Burton 7% Cum. Pref. 

Maypole Dairy 20% Cum. Prefd. Ord. 

Woolworths Ordinary 

Selfridges 10% Cum. Prefd. Ordinary 

Allied Newspapers 8°, Cum. Pref. 

Associated Newspapers Deferred 

Gdham's Press Ordinary 

Daily Mirror Ordinary 

“ Shell’ Transport Ordinary 

Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields 

Venezuelan Oil Concessions Ordinary 

Manbré & Garton Deferred 

Spillers Deferred Ordinary 

Tate & Lyle Ordinary 

Union Cold Storage 10% “‘A” Cum. Pref. 

Unilever (N.V.) 7% Cum. Pref. 

Colmans Ordinary 

Beechams Pills 8% Cum. Part. Preferred 

Imperial Chemical Ordinary 

Sub Nigel Ltd. 

New State Areas 

Nourse Mines Ltd. 

Government Gold Mining Areas 

Robinson Deep “B” 

Austin Motor 20% Prefd. Ordinary 

Thomas Tilling Ordinary 

J. & P. Coats Ordinary 

Courtaulds Ordinary 

Dunlop Rubber 10% Cum. “C” Pref. 

Assoc. British Pictures Corp. Ordinary 

W. & T. Avery Ordinary 

Amalgamated Dental 8°, Cum. Prefd. 

Van den Berghs 15% Prefd. Ordinary 














These investments form the basis of a 
whole Unit. This Unit is divided into 
8,000 parts, called Sub-Units. The price 
of Sub-Units is around 18s. 6d. net, with 
an interest yield of 


£4.17.3 


per cent. approx. 


Sub-Units can be purchased through any branch of 
the Midland Bank Ltd., or any stockbroker, and in 
Scotland through the Clydesdale Bank Ltd., or 
the North of Scotland Bank Ltd. at a net price 
free from all charges and commissions. 
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TRE SY’ F SECURITY 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
FIXED & FLEXIBLE TRUST MANAGERS. 











Custodian Trustees: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Managers of the Trust: 
FIRST PROVINGIAL FIXED TRUST LTD. 
21 Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2 
Telephone: DEAnsgate 3056. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1152.) 


a setback, partly owing to the moderate rise in money Fates 
although the rise is believed to be of a temporary character 
The causes responsible for the rather firmer tendency in money 
have been of a somewhat important character, being ¢. 
nected with the foreign hoarding of Bank of England note 
chiefly on French account. Moreover, anxiety concerpjy, 
the currency outlook in France has been quickened by thy. 
general policy outlined by M. Blum, which it is considered 
must lead to a further depreciation of the franc. 

Although our domestic trade continues to improve, jt 
must not be forgotten that some part at least of the improve. 
ment has to be attributed to special Government orders jy 
connexion with the National Defence programme. By 
unfortunately our export trade still leaves much to ly 
desired. This week there have been published the figures of 
our foreign trade for the month of May and for the first fiye 
months of this year. Dealing with the latter period, ap 
increase in our total exports is shown of about £6,000,000, 
but imports during the same period increased by nearly 
£34,000,000 and the visible adverse balance of trade for the 
five months is £132,000,000, which is £27,500,000 worse thay 
for the same period of last year. 

* * * * 
Record REsutts. 

Results such as those revealed by the General Electrio 
Company during recent years must be given as among the 
reasons for the activity in leading industrial shares. For the 
year ended March 31st last, the G.E.C. achieved record profits 
with increased activity in almost every branch of the business, 
The profits for the year amounted to £1,485,000 as compared 
with £1,184,000 for the previous year and £971,481 for the 
year 1933-34. The dividend, however, is maintained at 10 per 
cent. with a special bonus of 5 per cent. and an increase in 
the carry-forward from £467,000 to £680,000, while £100,000 
is placed to Reserve, £194,000 to Taxation Reserve, and 
£299,000 to Depreciation. The report states that further 
extensions are necessitated by the great expansion in 
business, and the directors have therefore decided to offer 
381,670 Ordinary shares to shareholders in the proportion of 
one new share for every ten shares held at the price of 8 
per share. 

* * * * 


SOUTHERN LirrE ASSOCIATION OF AFRICA, 
A forward movement is being made here by the Southem 
Life Association of Africa. Its London office was opened 
in 1924, principally to look after the interests of its policy- 
holders and South African connexion in this country, 
and little in the way of concerted effort has been made to 
write business. It is now, however, the intention of the 
Association to develop extensively throughout Great Britain 
and inspectors are to be appointed and branches to be opened 
in the principal centres throughout the country. It will 
not be the practice of the Association to go direct to the 
public for its business: it will rather depend upon insurance 
brokers and the recognised agency sources. The  Asso- 
ciation was founded in Cape Town in 1891 and the funds 
have grown from a trifling amount at the end of that 

year to £6,834,000 at the close of 1935. 
* * * * 

Boots. 
At the recent annual meeting of Boots Pure Drug Co., 
Ltd., the chairman, Lord Trent, was able to report progress 
in every department of the business. The net trading profit 
for the year of £771,000 showed an increase over the previous 
year of £20,853, and in addition to the dividends on the 
Ordinary shares at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum a 
bonus was declared free of tax of 3d. per share. He an- 
nounced that a branch had been opened in Wellington, New 
Zealand, and was meeting with success. Not the least inter- 
esting reference in Lord Trent’s remarks was his allusion to the 
fact that the five-day week in the Nottingham factories had 
been followed by the equivalent of an extra week’s holiday 
in the year for the whole of the retail staff. 
* * * * 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL, 
Although some disappointment had been felt with regard 
to the recent dividend announcement by the Anglo-Iraniaa 
Oil Co., the Chairman, Sir John Cadman, was able at the 
general meeting to show that the profits for the year had 
exceeded those of 1934 by £336,000. He also reported that 
since the new concession with the Iranian Government had 
been signed, it was operating in a satisfactory manner. 
Sir John Cadman made some interesting remarks con- 
cerning the oil possibilities of Great Britain. He stated 





(Continued on page 1156.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 


GREAT BRITAIN’S OIL POSSIBILITIES 
CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


Tar twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Iranian 
Qil Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, June llth, at 20 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 

Sir John Cadman, G.C.M.G., D.Se. (Chairman of the Company), 
in the course of his speech, said: The profits for the year exceed 
those of 1934 by £336,000. This result which enabled the Board 
to recommend an increased rate of dividend will, I feel, be a source 
of satisfaction to stockholders, especially when coupled with the 
strong financial position shown by the balance-sheet. 

It is now some three years since the new Concession was signed, 
and I am very glad to inform you that both n the letter and thei 
spirit, it is operating in a way that we regard as very gratifying. 
The Iranian Government and the responsible Ministers and officials 
are most considerate and co-operative, and I need scarcely say 
that we endeavour in every way to reciprocate. There is no 
doubt that the clarity of the provisions of the new Concession 
has contributed greatly to the general good will. 


REFINERIES, 

The provision of further manufacturing equipment at Abadan 
continued during 1935, and is still in progress. The additions 
are designed to secure complete flexibility in operation, to meet 
the market demand for an ever-widening range of products, and 
to ensure that their quality is beyond challenge. 

Spectacular progress has been made in the technical develop- 
ment of distillation plant during the last ten years. The earlier 
forms of plant appear almost primitive in comparison with their 
modern successors, which combine efficiency, high output and 
compactness in a striking degree. 

SHIPLING. 

The fleet operated by the British Tanker Company was fully 
employed throughout 1935. Twelve new motor tank vessels, 
each of 12,250 tons deadweight, are under construction in Great 
Britain and will be delivered during the next twelve months. 
These ships will replace earlier vessels and will, in addition provide 
the greater carrying capacity necessitated by expansion of trade. 
The aggregate cost of the tweive new ships will be approximately 
£2,000,000, and their construction will give regular employment 
to some 10,000 men in British shipbuilding and allied industries. 
I am sure that stockholders will be gratified by the fact that the 
activities of the company continue to make such marked contribu- 
tions to the welfare of these industries. (Applause.) 

MARKETING, 

The world’s consumption of oil products increased during 1935, 
and, in most countries, the Company’s sales benefited from the 
added demand. The average of prices realised during 1935 was 
slightly higher than that of the preceding year and would have 
been still better but for the very low prices realised in one important 
Continental market. Unfortunately, the exchange and import 
restrictions to which I referred last year were still maintained in 
various European countries. These restrictions considerably 
hampered trading activities, and, together with the exception which 
I have just mentioned, were largely instrumental in preventing 
even better results for the year. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

For some years past the Company's geologists have studied the 
oil possibilities of Great Britain and collected a substantial volume 
of scientific evidence. In consequence of this evidence, prospecting 
licences were applied for and granted, under the provisions of the 
Petroleum Act of 1934, covering areas in the south and east of 
England and in Scotland. 

The first well, in the South of England, was begun on March 30th 
last and the second will be started shortly. In addition, geological 
and geophysical surveys are being conducted over large portions of 
the licensed areas. It may interest you to know that the first well, 
this morning, reached a depth of 1,904 feet. 

Prospecting for oil is a highly speculative enterprise, which needs 
the backing of long experience and adequate finance. The volume 
and type of evidence which have been obtained in Great Britain 
are, however, of the kind on which the Company would normally 
undertake prospecting activities in other countries. Although the 
decision to drill was made principally on the basis of this evidence, 
the very special value of indigenous supplies of petroleum was an 
additional and cogent consideration. 

PROSPECTS. 

At the end of my speech last year I informed you that I eould 
not give a definite prophecy as to the results for 1935 because of the 
existence of too many variable factors, any of which might exert 
a considerable influence on operations during the remainder of the 
year. Factors of the type which I had in mind still exist, both 
within and without the framework of the oil industry, and must 
continue to be taken into account. In certain countries, for 
instance, obstacles are imposed to the normal import of products or 
to payment for such products in sterling. The state of inter- 
national business, indeed, is characterised by a variety of restrictions. 
It is to be hoped that these restrictions will graduaily be removed and 
that supply of oil will again be able to flow freely to satisfy demand. 
Until this occurs, progress must necessarily tend to be retarded. 
On the other hand, world consumption continues to increase and 
we are well able, by virtue of our oil reserves, equipment and finance, 
to make the best of future trading conditions, whatever they may be. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











This is no estimate but theactual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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In its 58 years of business life 
the Chelsea Permanent Building 

et Society has never lost one penny 
of an investor's capital. On the other hand, every investor 
during this lengthy period has enjoyed fair returns plus this 
absolute security. 
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Shares 
Free of liability to Income Tax. 


10 
33 :. Equal to £4: 11:9 per cent. gross. 


The Secretary will gladly forward balance sheet and particulars of ald invest ments, 


CHELSEA PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


110 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3. 
Teleph : KENsing 6681 (2 lines). 
Established 1878. Assets exceed £950,000. 








SHARES ISSUED AT 


ESTABLISHED 1852 5 i O 


NORWICH c 
BUILDING Beeiuetias 





EQUIVALENT TO 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


Assets now approx. aaa ue waa ... £1,800,000 
Mortgage Advances exceed £1,300,000 
See., G. G. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (S.), Prince of 
Wales Read, Norwich, 

London: 16 City Road, E.C. 1. 
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Financial Notes 


(Continued from page 1154.) 
that the first well in the South of England had been 
begun by the company last March and the second was 
to be started shortly. Sir John said that present geological 
information does not suggest the existence of deposits com- 
parable with the world’s major fields. 

* * * 


WitLoucnsy’s CONSOLIDATED. 

The latest Report of Willoughby’s Consolidated Co., Ltd., 
shows that the net profit for the year was £46,428 and a 
dividend is recommended at the rate of 5 per cent. leaving a 
balance of £4,719 to be carried forward. The balance-sheet 
is a satisfactory one, indicating that the market value of the 
quoted securities at £424,011 showed an appreciation of 
£88,388 on the amount at which they stood in the books. 

% * * * 
From Loss to Prorrr. 

The latest Report of Ransomes and Rapier, the Ipswich 
engineers, shows a substantial recovery. The Directors are 
able to pay a dividend of 2} per cent. against nil in the 
two previous years. At the recent Annual Meeting, the 
Chairman. Mr. R. R. Stokes, stated that the value of orders 
booked during the year was 20 per cent. in excess of 1934, 
while the prospects for the new year were good. He pointed 
out, however, that the Company had a good way to go before 
the Reserve Fund was restored to £106,000, at which figure 
it stood in 1981. 

* * * * 
A WELCOME IMPROVEMENT. 

All who are familiar with the strenuous work which has 
been put in by the Directors of Welwyn Garden City, Ltd., 
will be glad to note that at long last the shareholders in 
the undertaking seem likely to reap some of the fruits of 
labours which have extended over some sixteen years. The 
Report shows that for the past year there was a profit of just 
over £16,000 as compared with only £112 last year, and the 
Directors are now able to pay a dividend of 2 per cent. An 
Extraordinary General meeting has been called for June 24th 
next to increase the borrowing powers to £1,200,000 to 
enable future expansion to be financed. At the annual 
meeting Sir Theodore G. Chambers stated that the Directors 
are now opening up a new area of about 100 acres north of 
the branch railway line. ASW Ks 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 1 


By Zrno 95 


[A prize of one guinea will he given to the sender of the first correct solution of th 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword P; 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes wil 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 
the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions mus 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. | ites 
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ACROSS 5. My first and second are 

1. This part of a watch is never unchecked in 9. 

new ! 6. If you wash in this you will 
11 & 9. This sacrifice is not get into trouble. (Two 

likely to be welcome if it words). 

comes from the cook! 7. Newfoundland. 
14. This piece of mechanism 8. A good thing to keep out of! 

holds a fruit. 10. Machines separating cotton 
17. Shrivels about last. from seeds. 
19. A short officer. 12. rev. 150 + 20. 


20. rev. “. . . to live, but do 13. “Sleep shall neither night 


26. Wink. 

28. rev. Sounds 

animal ! 

29. State of supreme happiness 

is found in this belief. 

32. “ The rebel . . ., who dares 
his prince engage, 

Proves the just victim of 

his royal rage.” 

34. rev. 21 keeps its intelligence 

without it. 

35. rev. Sea-pen. 

36. At scant necd (anag.). 


bering. 
like a floury 18. rev. Turn up these and you 
7 have to die. 

24. Can be made clean. 

7. rev. “let the candied tongue 
lick absurd pomp ; 

And crook the pregnant 

hinges of the...” 

30. The colour that is left. 

3l. rev. Membrane-enclosed 

cavity. 

33. Only half have. 

34 Will make the core again! 
SOLUTION TO 
DOWN CROSSWORD NO. 194 
. This plant is nothing but 

counterfeit stone ! 

. Boiling. 

A clumsy barber might do 
this but he’ wouldn’t 
necessarily become this 
kind of a murderer ! 

4. A large cask got stuck in the R 

broken door. 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 194 is Miss M. Lloyd, Furrows, 
St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 
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Puritan Tanneries Ltd., Runcorn, Cheshire. 


CVS—103 








not live to... nor day ; 
21. We got mixed up in a dis- Hang upon his pent-house 
orderly stir. lid; 
22. Entangle about a hail or He shall live a man...” 
farewell. 15. A girl’s name after a 
23. Uproar. thousand brings ill-will. 
25. rev. Foreign river. 16. rev. Succeed in remem 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged asa line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 


PERSONAL 





26; and 10% for 52. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
“WANTED 





NLOTHING, boots and socks of all sizes, particularly 
men’s, urgently needed by the poor among whom we 
work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. Kindly 
mail or rail to the REV. PERCY LNESON, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E.1. : 





———- 

SAMPLE of Lingfords Todized Liver Salts, and 
A descriptive book, sent free. Apply, LINGFoRD & 
Son, Ltp., Dept. S., Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 





EAUTY, CULTURE, REVERENCE, 
Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
‘mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 Is. Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 
Write now for FREE prospectus 8.C.A., 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tean... and I will.’"—BrittsH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, B.C.4. 














To themes of topicality 

TOM LONG is close related, 

For among smokers everywhere 

It's joyously debated. 

WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


JO SUMMER HOLIDAY for Mary, unless someone 
N sends a guinea. This means for her a fortnight’s 
joy. There are thousands of poor or crippled children 
like her. Please send a gift, large or small, to THE 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY Street, 
London, W.C. 1, 


and R.S.U., 32 John 





Rt income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
, Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 anunally to 
replace losses. —Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefuily acknowledged. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


NTERNATIONAL SURREALIST 
EXHIBITION, New Burlington Galleries, Burlington 
Gardens,W.1. Hours 10-5 (ine. Sats.). Admission Is, 3d, 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES, OBJECTS, LECTURES. 








Ti IVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
KILGOUR CHAIR OF GEOLOGY. 

The Kilgour Chair of Geology, under the patronage of 

«he University Court, is vacant by the resignation of 

Professor A. W. Gibb, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S.E. 

Persons who desire to be considered for the office are 
requested to lodge their names with the SECRETARY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY by August 31st, 1936. The Conditions 
of Appointment may be obtained from the undersigned. 

H. J. BUTCHART 
(Secretary to the University of Aberdeen). 
University of Aberdeen. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_ increasing List of 

Successes, Six successes out Of seven entries, 

September, 1935.— DAVTES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park. W. 11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 





AViBS”’S 
ADMINISTRATIVE & TAX INSPECTOR GROUPS 


over 300 successes since 1927. 
SHORT COURSE BEGINS Wednesday, June 24th, 
SUSSEX HOUSE, 


1 HOLLAND PARK, W.11. Park 4414.5. 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
N SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 
Recognised by tbe Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teacher's 
Diploma of the University of Ipndon. Teacher's 
Certificate of the University of Cambridge for the 
Diplomas and Teacher's Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved 
for the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
Certificate of the University of Oxford. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &ce., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A. 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 


67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Western 6939. 


Prospectus on application. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





VSDAILE. 
4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 
Thorough Genera! Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields, 
For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 


Clerks to the Governors, 10 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 





and Higher Certificate 


PSWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, G.P.D.S.T. 
i Thorough General Education. Preparation for School 
Examinations, University En- 
trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. Fees 
£90 per annum. Six Scholarships of £15 a year will be 
awarded at each Boarding House.—For prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESs, 





f AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie Scheo! on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 aeres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 

in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19. 

Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten years’ 

successes, Careers studied. No abnormal boys.— 
Apply Director, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., Oxon. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 





URGESS HILL SCHOOL, 
10-12 BurGess HILL, N.W.2. 

Progressive Preparatory Day School in: Hampstead. 
Boys and girls 5 to 13. Modern equipment ; qualified 
staff; exceptional site, 14 acres. Easily accessible all 
parts N.W. London.—Prospectus from  headniaster ; 
A. K. C. Orraway, M.A., B.Se. - 


























ROYALTY. (Gerrard 7331.) 


Evenings at 8.30. 
ANMER HALL presents 


WINTER SUNSHIN 


NICHOLAS HANNEN. 





Matinees Wed. & Thurs. at 2.30. 


ATHENE SEYLER. 


E. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. (Vic. 0283.) Admission: 8/6—1/6. 
EVENINGS, 8.30. 
THE EMPEROR OF MAKE-BELIEVE 

by Madge Pemberton and Malcolm Morley. 

HELENA PICKARD. 


MATINEES THURS, & SAT., 2.30. 


ley 
ERNEST THESIGER. 
































LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR 


SIR FRANCIS. MORRIS, J.P., 


ROSEDALE HOUSE, 








“ THE SMALLEST EFFORT IS NOT LOST” 
SO PLEASE MAKE AN EFFORT TO HELP THE 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920) 
TO RAISE THE £25,000 NEEDED TO REBUILD 
THE PECKHAM FACTORY. 
Hon. 
144a WARWICK ST. 


THE BLIND 


YUGOSLAV 


Treasurer, 


LONDON, 








S.W. 1. 


YUGOSLAVIA—DALMATIA 


LAKE BLED—16 days from 12 gns. 


Apply for illustrated booklet of Tours:— 


25 COCKSPUR STREET, 


16 days from 22 gns. 


(Dept. XD), 


TRAVEL BUREAU 
S.W.1. 





Whitehall 2094 (5 lines). 
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FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8d. & 1/3 


(as illustrated), 9’ 
Cedar 
boarded 


shingle 
walls, 






ternal lining of 
matchboard - 


WRITE NOW 
PREE 






FOR 







showing Bungalows, 






Garages, Greenhouses, 





1 

















of all kinds. 








BUILT FOR 


SATISFACTION 


SONNING SUMMER wie 3 


roof, 
diamond 
pane léaded lights and’ in- 


£37:10 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE S.R., 


Houses, Pavilioiis, ‘etc. 
Sheds, 


Chatets end Portable Buildings 













x 
elm- 


OUR 





Club 
Also 
READING. 
"Grams: 
Portable, Reading. 


THAMES SIDE, 
"Phone: 
Reading 4489. 
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Prepaid ‘Classified Advertisements—Continued 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES WANTED TO PURCHASE = 
ARVEYES-VILLARS, Switzerland: 4,100 feet : = NTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, COPTES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, Wie. A 2 (Tem sn 
boys 12-19 individual education and care; modern TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON, 
tales * centre for Cambridge School Certificate : Established 1873. SSS SS === 


eleven candidates, ten successes, in 1935, HEADMASTER, 


J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


N AK E MONEY writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest paid 
i literary work. 56 English and American firms 








Beautiful grounds. Good centre for sports. Long 
-popular for families on leave. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 
for Illustrated Tariff. 


Light BAtHs, 


Write 





ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s, 


weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. —Vict. 3347. 











buying.—E. E. SERVICE, 1(5) Gleuside, Plymouth. 

TANCY MCFARLANE—from 44 Elderton Road 

N Westcliff, to THE STUDY, 96 Marine Parade, 

Leigh-on-Sea. NOTICE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 











Typewriting Is. per 1,000 words, 
TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
i spare time. Send for tree booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.%. 
FOR THE TABLE, Xe. 
\ 
ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 


N 


SHORTBREAD bor those who like it thin- 


3s. by inkand post. 
LTD. 


Sugared segments, in tins. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, 
Edinburgh 2. 


108 Princes Street, 





NEA.— Cultivated tastes prefer Davison Newman « 
T Co.'s Old Fashioned China Tea, Delicate tlavour, 
free from harshness or astringency, 38s. 6d. per Ib. (post 
6d); 5 Ib. carriage paid. Excellent fer invalids, 
Write for Free Sample and full) particulars to: 
DAVISON NEWMAN AND CoMPaNyY, 14 Creechurch Lane, 
London, #.¢ 











CINEMAS 





ADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street, Ger. 2981. 


A‘ 





Last Four Day. 

“DIE EWIGE MASKE” (A) 
A striking study in psveho-analysis. 
Commencing June 24th, 

** JANOSIK" (A) 
Czechoslovakia’s Robin Hood, 


—— ——— : ———n 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL selected, Handknit 
D Stocking weed pat 4°ns free on 


Handwoven Tweed, 
sand Wader Socks. 





request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Fee State. 
a E you anything to sell?) Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 








bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thou-ands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid ¢ lassified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach 7 he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2$°, for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, 


71°, for 26 and 10% for 52. 





AN POSSESS A REAL PEARL 
NECKLET FOR £2. 
cultured pearl necklet, 
inches, with jewel clasp attached, 
for £2: us price £5. Also drop or single pearl ear- 
rings and ¢ saad? studs from £1 per pair, Money willingly 
refunded if not approved.—THE KORE PEARL FISHERIES, 
Dept. 8., 14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


rOl ( 


We offer a real grown in the 
m1 


Ovster, Ie ngth 173 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX |! 


Lor properties of every de to 


Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Vels.2 W147’) (Tel.z 250) 


tpply 
appl 


(Tel.2 G38) 


‘1d in Great W. SPHAIGHT ANI 


Britain by 


Prin 














ECYPT - SUDAN 


INDIA: CEYLON 


£16 
Rate) 






SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL OFF- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 




















The Service which 
maintains a high stan- 
dard of excellence and 
combines the ameni- 
ties of luxurious 
travel with ex- 
tremely mederate 
passage rates. 


Steamers specially 
designed, construc- 
ted and equipped for 
tropical conditions. 
No inside Rooms. 
Spacious Public 
Apartments and Ex- 
tensive Promenade 
Decks. 


ELLERMAN'S 





‘CITY & HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Tel.: AVE. 9340. 
Tower Buildings, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840, 
Tel.: 222. 


75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


Cent. 











| ROTTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C 
Illd. Guide from R. Lush, Manager. 








9 eae ga nk THE ALISON HOTEL. —Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: ‘*Melerest,” Edinburgh, Tel. 31295. 
ANSDOW N GR ov Eh HOTEL, BATH. —600ft. above 


4sea level, south aspect, delgttls grounds. 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free 


Newly dec, 
From 4 gns, 
\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
a Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day. IJHus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 








R” 3FRESH YOU RSE LVES in) English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

*KOPLIOS REFRESHME ak HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
P. B. 
STREET, 


, 11D., ST. G KORG E’s House, 193 REGENT 





Qe RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
N quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey, 

Apply for List “5,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Pres,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 














HOLIDAYS 
PURER toc 
NHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the inc: omparabig 
/ Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the 











Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. | Endles 2 enlertane 
ment; sport for all.—Ilustrated Guide free from 
Dept. S.P., Town Hall, Cheltenham. ; 
— ining a — 
PNGLISH LAKES.—Carefree, unconventional holi. iy 
4A days under delightful conditions on unique estate, No. 
Varied accommodation. Moderate charges, : artic “wars, .. 
Langdale Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. Telephone —— 
tirasmere S82. 
mT, RHE { MA A SPA or WALES, Kinmet Hall 
Abergele, N. Wales. Newest treatments for 
rheumatism and kindred ailments. Brochure from 
SECRETARY 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ULAN WATER AND S8pa 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL “CRES( Es 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUG 






CEN’ 
zu DOR. CLOS! 


IAMBRIDGE.—UNIVE RSITY. ARMS. ; 
CAPEL CURIG (N. W ales).—BRY N-TYRCIL 4 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 


COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
CROMER.— GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSIURG 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. ° 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH, 

—PARK GATES, 

EDINBURGH.— AL ISON 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLE NESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKIIELD, Primrose Vater, 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hanis) —FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY., 









QUE —> 
HUNSTANTON. EK STRANGE ARMS & GOL? 
LINKS 7 
KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE ; 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).- LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. a KERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT, 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOC H AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, ay we. 
--THACKERAY, Russel! st., W 
—UNITED SER vie E S, 98/102 Crom 








Rd., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.— BEAU FOR T ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPST EAD.—MANOK HOUS 
MUNDESLEY.- GRAND gk 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEV 

—ROYAL MAT INE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND 


PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).- 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). 
RHOSNEIGR (Ang'esecy).—B 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE 


Prrwic ‘K BAY & i 


A 
ANCHOR. 





ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON- ‘SEA, ADELP ih é 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). oid & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland), ‘OURLE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDE SBOROU GH ARMS. 


SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONE PK., 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—-FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—-HESKETH PK... HYDRO Hore: 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA. P ENDRAGON, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH VF a ignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.— BEAU lI 
TORQUAY. HOWDEN COURT 
—PALACK. 


Weston, 


BEN WYVIS, 
BEAR INN, 


PRIVATE, 








\ TARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George's Sq.. S.W.1). ROSLIN HALL. 
Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s, w “kiy ; with | TWYFORD (Berks. ).—GROVE HALL 
dinner 6s, 6d. night or 35s, to 2gns. w’kly.—Vic. 7289. | WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’s PARK, 
s, Ltp., 98 er 99 Fetter Lane Lenin. E.C. 4, and published by Tite Serctator, Lrp., at their off 
19 Gower Street, London, W.C i—Kric lay, June 19, 1936, 





